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PREFACE. 


The  hygienic  experiences  recorded  in  this 
little  volume  were  published  a few  years  ago 
in  pamphlet  form,  anonymously,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  National  Health  Society. 

It  is  at  the  instance  of  my  friend  Sir 
Robert  Rawlinson  that  I now  venture  to 
bring  before  the  public  this  new  and  im- 
proved -edition,  giving  every  place  its  real 
name,  and  with  my  own  name  attached. 

Mayfair, 

November^  1891. 
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PART  I. 


OUR  HIGHLAND  HOME. 

■ 

I. 

PARADISE  LOST. 

The  news  seemed  to  come  from  all  points  of 
the  compass  at  once,  that  the  shooting-lodge 
for  which  we  had  been  sighing  was  at  length 
found.  ' We  had  not  sighed  for  any  particular 
lodge,  but  we  had  set  our  affections  on  a 
particular  locality.  We  liked  Morayshire 
because  of  certain  happy  associations  ; also 
because  of  the  fact  that  all  the  wiiicls  which 
blow  come  across  that  country  laden  with  an 
abundance  of  ozone  from  the  mountains,  the 
torests,  and  the  sea.'" 

* ‘ Experience  has  thoroughly  established  the  fact  that 
where  the  amount  of  ozone  in  the  air  is  constantly  high, 
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Apart  from  meteorological  considerations, 
we  found  unmistakable  indications  of  climate 
in  the  gardens,  which  produced  fruits  that 
refused  to  grow  in  the  more  southern  but  less 
favoured  gardens  of  Inverness-shire. 

Then  the  glorious  river  Spey,  in  which  we 
had  hooked  many  a fine  salmon  in  bygone 
days,  was  a great  attraction,  and  helped  to 
make  that  particular  bit  of  Scottish  earth  to 
us  a bit  of  paradise. 

We  heard  of  this  lodge  from  friends  at  a 
distance,  and  from  friends  near  at  hand;  from 
the  friend  who  knew  every  bird  on  the  moor 
and  every  pool  in  the  river,  and  from  the 
friend  whom  every  pool  knew  from  too  inti- 
mate personal  acquaintance.  Still,  no  one  of 
all  these  friends  had  actually  seen  this  special 


there  we  almost  invariably  find  a high  degree  of  salubrity. 
It  purifies  the  air  by  destroying  injurious  gases,  and 
especially  by  determining  the  oxidation  of  decomposing 
organic  substances.  It  promotes  nutrition  and  blood 
formation  by  supplying  to  the  respiratory  organs  a more 
active  form  of  oxygen.  The  excess  of  ozone  in  sea  air  is, 
therefore,  one  of  its  most  important  properties,  as  it  is 
also  one  of  the  most  important  properties  of  mountain 
air.’ — .Du.  Burncy  Yeo  : Health  Resorts. 
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lodge,  except  in  passing  it  by  train  at  a dis- 
tance ; but  all  were  nevertheless  agreed  that 
it  was  ‘the  thing.’ 

Hence,  early  in  October,  a visit  to  the  spot 
was  arranged  with  some  friends  with  whom 
my  husband  and  myself  were  to  spend  the 
night.  That  night  was  a terrible  experience 
of  Highland  life,  for  the  wind  rose,  and  so 
did  the  rats  ; the  one  howled  in  the  eaves 
above,  and  the  other  held  high  festival  below, 
to  the  utter  destruction  of  sleep.*  At  the 
breakfast-table  next  morning  my  wobegone 
face  betrayed  the  fatigues  and  alarms  of  the 
night,  but  our  host  only  laughed,  and  stoutly 
maintained  that  rats  were  a necessity  of 
Highland  life — things  taken  over  with  the 
fixtures,  and  not  to  be  disputed.  As  to  rats 
being  a sign  of  defective  drainage,  or  defects 
of  any  kind,  that  was  nonsense.  Some  two 
years  later  he  had  reason  to  change  his  views, 
when  his  only  child  lay  dangerously  ill  from 
drain-poisoning,  and  he  was  brought  by  bitter 
experience  to  confess  that  hitherto  he  had 
been  living  in  a fool’s  paradise. 

The  bright  autumn  sun  in  a clear  sky,  the 
See  Appendix. 
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crisp  niountain  air,  and  the  wondrous  beauty 
of  the  varied  tints  which  coloured  the  oppo- 
site hills  soon  restored  my  spirits,  and  made 
me  feel  that  unreasoning  sensation  of  happi- 
ness which  comes  to  children,  they  ‘ don’t 
know  why,’  and  to  grown-up  people  in  high 
latitudes  alone.  As  to  rats  and  drainage, 
how  could  the  mind  dwell  on  things  so 
unpleasant  amidst  these  natural  charms  ? • 

The  drive  across  the  moors  was  chilly  but 
invigorating  while  it  lasted,  which  it  did  for 
five  miles,  when  we  had  to  take  to  our  feet 
for  the  last  mile  of  the  journey.  This  was 
performed  over  a farm-road  resembling  the 
dry  bed  of  a mountain  stream,  for  the  farmers 
in  these  parts  have  no  notion  of  wasting  their 
substance  in  mending  roads  which  belong 
not  to  themselves,  but  to  the  laird.  The 
walk  was  stiff,  yet  enchanting,  on  apparently 
very  high  ground  ; for  we  could  see  rising  in 
the  distance  the  tips  of  many  hills,  from  the 
Convalls  on  the  left  to  the  Cairngorms  on 
the  right,  with  Ben  Rinnes  straight  in  front. 
Deep  down  in  the  strath  coursed  the  river 
Spey,  only  revealed  here  and  there  in  the 
distance,  but  lost  in  the  foreground  by  the 
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sudden  rise  of  the  hill  over  which  we  were 
passing.  Taking  a bend  round  some  granite 
boulders  we  suddenly  came  upon  the  farm 
which  was  the  raison  d'etre  of  our  road, 
surprising  the  young  inhabitants  of  the 
miserable  low-thatched  dwelling-place  which 
aspired  to  the  dignity  of  ‘ farm,’  where  the 
pigs,  the  poultry,  the  barefooted  bairns,  and 
the  shaggy  Highland  cattle  were  herding 
together  with  a general  understanding  of 
common  rights.  On  our  approach  the  crea- 
tures ded  in  all  directions,  each  to  his  own 
thatch  according  to  his  kind  ; but  from  divers 
corners  where  yellow  heads  slyly  appeared, 
then  suddenly  withdrew,  we  were  watched  as 
by  Indians  on  the  trail  until  we  were  lost  to 
sight  among  the  fir  woods.  Here  we  could 
trace  signs  of  private  property  in  what  might 
have  been  a carriage-drive  at  some  remote 
period  of  the  earth’s  history,  but  at  present  it 
differed  little  from  the  torrent-riven  track 
over  which  we  had  come. 

We  now  fell  in  with  the  Roy  burn,  which 
we  knew  bounded  the  lodge  of  our  aspira- 
tions, and  which  went  dashing  along  over 
masses  of  granite,  as  if  enticing  us  to  follow. 
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Down  in  deep  gorges  lay  broken  trees,  and 
the  bridges  over  which  we  had  to  pass  were 
rotten  and  dangerous.  But  on  we  went, 
scrambling  down  the  steep  decline,  till  sud- 
denly we  emerged  from  the  woods,  and  came 
on  the  open  valley  lying  far  below.  We 
paused  to  breathe,  and  listen  to  the  stillness 
which  was  only  broken  by  the  wild  sounds  of 
nature — the  burn  breaking  over  the  falls,  and 
the  thousand  mysterious  little  sounds  beneath 
the  brushwood.  Before  us  lay  the  object  of 
our  search,  like  the  sudden  realization  of  a 
dream ; yet  only  to  be  revealed  to  us  by 
degrees,  for  we  saw,  first  a gold-tipped  spire, 
which  presently  associated  itself  with  a tower, 
as  the  tower  became  further  connected  with  a 
modern  house  ; then  other  premises  appeared, 
which  were  further  and  further  displayed 
with  each  step  of  our  descent. 

Enchanted  with  the  wild  beauty  of  the 
place,  we  made  our  way  down,  and  quietly 
slipping  round  to  the  front  of  the  house, 
beheld  a long-deserted  dwelling-place  caught 
in  all  the  picturesque  tangle  of  neglect,  like 
the  Sleeping  Beauty’s  castle,  where  everyone 
had  gone  to  sleep  for  a hundred  years. 
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Our  presence  acted  as  the  breaking  of  a 
spell  on  two  roe-deer,  lying  asleep  at  the 
door  in  a bed  of  overgrown  vegetation. 
They  rose  and  started  into  the  adjoining 
thicket,  spreading  alarm  as  they  went,  for  the 
pheasants  at  once  abandoned  the  security  of 
the  woods,  and  the  hares  and  rabbits  went 
bounding  into  cover.  The  place  seemed 
alive  with  game,  and  the  game  suddenly  alive 
to  an  unwonted  sense  of  danger.  This  was 
promising  irom  a sportsman’s  point  of  view, 
but  it  was  clear  that  the  very  desolation 
which  encouraged  the  breeding  of  game  was 
prohibitory  to  the  presence  of  man.  For 
some  years  not  a soul  had  lived  on  the  place, 
save  an  old  woman  who  kept  the  keys  ; and 
she  was  dying.  We  found  her  under  a low 
thatched  roof,  cramped  with  rheumatism, 
suffering  from  a broken  arm,  and  knotted  like 
a gnarled  oak.  She  was  surrounded  by 
apples,  which  had  fallen  from  a tree ; and 
when  I,  Eve-like,  was  tempted  to  take  one, 
she  shrieked,  ‘You’ll  no  take  the  laird’s 
apples!’  in  a shrill  and  awful  voice,  guarding 
at  once  the  laird’s  property  and  her  immortal 
soul  from  everlasting  punishment. 
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The  scene  before  us  was  one  of  exquisite 
desolation.  Winter  storms  and  summer  suns 
had  done  their  worst  unheeded.  At  first 
sight  the  place  looked  like  a deserted  village 
in  Bohemia.  The  gilt-spired  tower  of  the 
modern  house  (built  only  twelve  years  ago) 
stood  out  amongst  the  cottages  which,  in 
certain  aspects,  screened  the  modern  structure 
and  gave  a quaint  look  to  the  whole.  Close 
to  the  large  house  was  the  old  original  farm 
of  The  Laggan,  with  its  thatched  roof.  At 
right  angles  with  this  came  a row  of  cottages 
comprising  larders,  batchelors’  quarters,  and 
stables.  Then,  round  the  corner  was  a 
modern  farm  ; and  scattered  all  about  were 
odd  buildings  of  undesignated  purpose. 
Across  the  Roy  burn  stood  the  keeper’s 
cottage  in  a situation  more  picturesque  than 
sanitar),  for,  in  the  usual  Highland  way,  it 
was  built  beneath  the  brae,  down  which  the 
drainage  from  the  ground  above  must  natur- 
ally fall,  to  sink  into  the  back  walls.  Every- 
thing was  going  to  ruin  and  decay.  Roofs 
were  broken ; cottage  floors  were  eaten 
through  with  dry-rot ; uprooted  trees  and  old 
palings  lay  about  in  confused  masses  of  use- 
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less  timber.  The  one  redeeming  point  was 
the  perfect  situation  of  the  place  with  regard 
to  health.  Sheltered  by  the  hill  behind,  it 
lay  in  a wide  valley  full  to  the  sun,  like  some 
favoured  spot  on  the  Riviera.  The  dwelling- 
houses  stood  on  a natural  terrace  of  gravel 
and  sand,  and  were  separated  from  the  river 
by  a large  field. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  dilapidation  we 
recognised  a certain  good  intention  through- 
out. The  modern  house,  built  of  double 
walls  of  brick,  stood  on  a foundation  of  con- 
crete, and  was  dry,  save  where  the  water 
filtered  through  the  unmended  roof.  The 
tower  contained  elaborate  waterworks,  and 
was  supplied  with  water  from  slate  cisterns 
in  the  hill  behind  the  house.  There  were 
baths  of  every  kind,  and  indications  of  hot 
and  cold  water  service.  We  were  not  a little 
surprised  to  find  yet  further  proof  of  engineer- 
ing skill  in  such  a desert ; but  the  secret  was 
explained  when  we  were  told  that  the  gentle- 
man who  planned  and  built  the  house  was 
a Government  employe  in  the  Irrigation 
Department  in  India.  He  and  the  laird  had 
fallen  out ; hence  the  entire  desertion  of  the 
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place.  After  thoroughly  surveying  the  pre- 
mises, we  sadly  turned  our  footsteps  home- 
ward, feeling  that  the  paradise  so  industriously 
and  so  recently  found  for  us  by  various 
friends  was  already  lost  from  the  hopeless 
nature  of  the  case.  That  is  to  say,  the  man 
considered  it  hopeless  ; for  I confess  that  I, 
the  unpractical  woman,  was  too  much  capti- 
vated by  the  natural  charms  of  the  spot  to 
easily  relinquish  all  idea  of  it,  or  to  say  for 
ever  adieu.  Still,  the  difficulties  were  many 
and  manifest.  It  was  clearly  an  almost 

impracticable  wilderness,  and  I must  resign 
myself,  however  reluctantly,  to  disappoint- 
ment. 


II. 

A HOWLING  WILDERNESS. 

Sitting  over  the  fire  one  foggy  day  in  May- 
fair,  the  conversation  between  my  husband 
and  myself  fell  naturally  enough  on  our 
autumn  visit  to  the  sunny  glen  where  the  air 
was  crisp  and  clear. 


A HOWLING  WILDERNESS.  ii 

‘ Ah,  there  was  a place  for  a hard-worked 
London  man  to  find  a rest  and  health,  and 
make  the  acquaintance  of  his  own  children  ! 
— a privilege  denied  him  in  the  busy  turmoil 
of  town  life.’ 

It  was  wonderful  how  all  the  difficulties 
seemed  to  have  lessened  during  the  interven- 
ing three  months,  and  to  have  left  only  the 
charm  of  the  place  like  some  beautiful  picture 
lingering  in  the  memory. 

‘ Yes,  the  boys  were  getting  too  old  now 
to  be  despatched  to  the  sands  with  sisters 
and  nurses  ; they  ought  to  be  by  their 
father’s  side  learning  the  sports  he  loved  so 
well.’ 

At  last,  weaving  such  silver  threads  about 
him,  the,  wife  prevails,  and  what  the  hard 
practical  man  could  not  contemplate,  the 
husband  yields  to  make  her  positively  happy, 
and  himself  rather  relatively  so.  She  is  to 
be  permitted  the  untold  joy  of  reclaiming  the 
wilderness  and  preparing  it  for  family  occupa- 
tion on  condition  that  it  shall  be  made 
habitable  by  the  forthcoming  12th  of  August. 
The  shooting  and  fishing,  on  a modest  scale, 
were  all  that  man  could  desire.  In  considera- 
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tion  of  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  buildings 
only  a nominal  rent  was  to  be  charged  for 
‘ the  residence,’  apart  from  the  sport,  and  a 
lease  of  nineteen  years  was  to  be  granted. 

The  long  winter  evenings  in  the  gloom  of 
London  were  now  wonderfully  lightened  by 
castle-building  in  the  Highland  air,  and  turn- 
ing over  the  manifold  advantages  of  family 
'people  settling  down  domestically  and  peace- 
fully in  a holiday-home  of  their  own,  instead 
of  continuing  the  accustomed  parental  deser- 
tion, and  trusting  growing  children  to  the 
unenlightening  influences  of  nurses  and 
ordinary  governesses. 

The  following  March  I proceeded  to  the 
North  to  enter  on  my  new  and  welcome 
duties,  and  took  up  my  quarters  with  a friend 
near  Elgin.  Here,  however,  my  energy  met 
with  a severe  repulse  by  being  snowed  up  for 
a week  before  I could  pass  the  door.  I was 
longing  to  visit  the  spot  again,  and  so  was 
my  friend,  whose  interest  and  sympathy  were 
greatly  excited. 

At  last  came  a thaw,  and  we  bravely  set 
forth  on  a six  miles  drive  through  a snowy 
expanse  of  level  country  to  the  station. 
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Thence  we  went  by  train  to  Aberlour,  where 
we  hired  a rickety  dogcart  and  drove  seven 
lono-  miles  over  fen  and  moor  till  we  came 

o 

within  a march  of  our  captivating  desert. 
My  friend,  I am  glad  to  say,  was  quite  as 
enthusiastic  as  myself,  and  not  disposed  to 
be  easily  damped  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
route.  She  was  well  accustomed  to  the 
severities  of  winter  at  Achnamara,  her 
cottage  on  the  cliff,  where  she  had  surrounded 
herself  with  all  the  luxuries  and  elegancies  of 
life,  gathered  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe. 

What  could  be  more  invigorating,  we 
asked,  than  this  delightful  walk  on  a barren 
moor  in  March,  with  the  billowy  mountains 
stretching  far  away  in  the  distance  ? What 
could  surpass  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  ? 
The  only  road  to  the  house  was  certainly  a 
little  rough.  At  present  it  was  doing  duty  as 
a mountain  stream  in  full  activity,  but  some 
day  that  would  be  put  right.  The  farm-yard 
through  which  we  had  to  pass,  though 
decidedly  sloppy,  was  a picturesque  feature  in 
the  scene,  and  the  old  wheel  was  suggestive 
of  sketch-books  in  the  future.  1 he  woods 
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as  we  entered,  did  not  look  particularly 
inviting,  for  the  fir-trees  were  dripping  mourn- 
fully, and  multitudinous  rivulets  were  coursing 
unbidden  at  our  feet  in  impudent  rivalry  of 
the  Roy  burn,  which  was  now  dashing 
furiously  over  every  obstacle.  Still,  we 
invested  our  surroundings  with  the  summer 
sunshine,  and  tripped  gaily,  if  drippingly, 
onward. 

Once  arrived  at  the  place,  we  found  a new 
old  woman  in  possession  of  the  keys,  and 
bade  her  open  the  door  of  the  gilt-spired 
mansion.  How  proud  and  happy  I felt,  after 
all  these  weeks  of  longing  and  suspense,  to 
cross  at  last  7uy  own  threshold ! My  future 
Highland  home  ! As  I entered  a strange 
sound  fell  on  my  ear,  but  I set  it  down  to  the 
confused  noise  of  the  elements  outside,  play- 
ing  ghostly  pranks  with  the  untenanted  house 
within  ; or  perhaps  it  was  the  river  in  spate  ? 
— or  the  Roy  burn  ? Little  did  I dream  that 
the  spate  was  to  be  found  in  our  oivn  drawing- 
room, where  the  water  from  the  scientific 
waterworks  in  the  tower  above  was  wildly 
rushing  down  the  walls.  As  a cascade  it  was 
not  bad,  but  in  the  circumstances  it  was  some- 
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what  distressing.  With  the  thaw  the  pipes 
had  burst,  and  science,  which  had  carefully 
conducted  the  mountain  stream  into  my 
dwelling  for  the  good  of  the  household,  was 
set  at  defiance  by  a still  mightier  force — 
Nature,  seeking  an  outlet  for  the  flood  accord- 
ing to  her  own  law  in  the  most  direct  way. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  the  most  direct  way 
happened  to  be  through  my  drawing-room, 
but  it  could  not  be  helped.  It  was  not  very 
cheering  to  catch  winter  in  the  act  of  de- 
struction— that  destruction  which  had  wrought 
so  much  havoc  in  previous  years  when  no 
human  eye  was  there  to  see  it. 

I confess  my  spirits  sank  when  I felt  the 
full  force  of  India’s  irrigator  upon  me,  miles 
as  I was  from  help  in  a lonely  Highland  glen. 
My  lively  friend  looked  blank  despair,  and 
shivered  ominously.  Nothing  but  desolation 
to  be  met  on  all  hands  ! The  very  smell  of 
the  house,  so  long  shut  up,  was  tomb-like, 
and  made  us  shudder.  Dead  birds  lay  beside 
their  certificates  of  death — the  broken  panes 
of  glass  on  the  floor — and  the  wainscots 
showed  signs  of  hungry  rats.  Ilow  wild, 
how  gloomy  it  all  was!  If  the  sun  would 
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only  break  through  the  dull,  gray  sky,  how 
cheering  it  would  be  ! Perhaps  Kate  might 
speak  then,  but  at  present  she  was  absorbed 
and  depressingly  silent.  Feeling  a little 
miserable,  I turned  to  the  old  woman,  who, 
less  accustomed  to  the'  amenities  of  life, 
might  be  disposed  to  take  more  cheerful 
views  of  things,  and  asked  how  she  enjoyed 
living  in  this  lovely  glen  ? The  very 
question  made  her  tremble  ; while  she  ex- 
plained that  she  ‘ didna  live  in  nae  glen,  but 
sleepit  up  the  hill,’  only  coming  down  in  the 
‘ licht  o’  day  ’ when  the  keys  were  wanted, 
or  fires  had  to  be  lighted — not  that  there 
was  any  visible  sign  of  a fire  having  been 
lighted  for  years.  Since  ‘daft  Jean’  had 
murdered  her  infant  in  ‘ yon  cowshed  wi’ 
the  broken  roof,  it  wasna  canny  to  visit  the 
premises  after  dark  ;’  and  since  the  last  old 
woman  had  died  raving  mad,  ‘ ne’er  a body 
could  be  induced  to  sleep  on  the  place 
again.’ 

In  despair  1 turned  to  my  friend,  once 
more  feeling  that  her  mute  companionship 
was  after  all  preferable  to  this ; but  she  un- 
expectedly found  tongue  to  call  my  attention 
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to  the  ghostly  orchard  out  there,  asking  me 
if  the  branches  did  not  look  like  withered 
arms  stretched  out  to  seize  one,  and  could  I 
not  imagine  the  deils’  dances  there  in  the 
moonlight  ? How  well  she  could  imagine 
the  goblins ! The  old  woman’s  few  remain- 
ing teeth  began  to  chatter,  and  the  clanking 
of  her  keys  was  reverberating  through  the 
cold  deserted  chambers  when  1 gathered 
myself  together,  and  adroitly  diverted  the 
superstitious  fantasies  of  my  companions  by 
reminding  them  that  we  had  come  here  on 
business — they  shuddered — hard,  stern  busi- 
ness, and  it  had  to  be  done.  1 drew  with 
great  determination  from  my  pocket  a damp 
plan  of  the  various  buildings,  which  I had 
drawn  from  recollection  in  my  luxurious,  cosy 
boudoir  at  home,  and  was  gratified  in  the 
midst  of  these  chilling  circumstances  to  find 
how  well  my  memory  had  served  me,  I had 
only  a few  trilling  alterations  to  make,  after 
having  gone  vigorously  about  with  a foot- 
measure  to  fill  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
several  apartments,  passages,  and  staircases. 

All  business  conscientiously  attended  to, 
and  our  sandwiches  despondently  eaten 
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amidst  the  universal  dampness,  we  started 
homeward  in  profound  silence  up  the  hill. 
The  drive  across  the  moors  in  a wretched 
trap  was  not  lively  ; for  between  the  cold 
wind  and  our  black  despair,  we  were  glad  to 
hide  our  diminished  heads  under  voluminous 
hoods  and  let  our  fancy  keep  us  warm  as 
best  it  could.  Hope  did  not  altogether  for- 
sake me,  for  I had  seen  potential  paradise  in 
the  full  radiance  of  autumn  sunlight,  and  I 
knew  the  same  sun  would  shine  again  ; but 
my  friend  had  only  seen  a bit  of  forsaken 
earth,  and  could  not  believe  in  the  reclamation 
of  such  a wilderness. 

At  this  moment  I could  not  see  my  way  to 
making  the  place  habitable  in  a period  of 
five  months,  but  that  we  should  occupy  it 
some  day  was  not  beyond  my  aspiration. 

On  reaching  our  comfortable  fireside  once 

o 

more,  with  dark  Experience  sitting  heavily 
on  me,  where  only  a few  short  hours  before 
Hope  had  whispered  her  flattering  tale,  I had 
to  face  the  indescribable  difficulty  of  breaking 
the  news  of  repulse  and  disaster — not  total 
defeat — to  my  confiding  husband. 

‘Would  it  not  be  very  pleasant,’  I asked 
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in  my  letter,  ‘ for  us  all  to  go  to  the  nearest 
inn  for  the  first  year  ?’  It  was  a wretched 
little  pothouse,  I knew,  and  some  six  or  seven 
miles  from  the  shooting  ; ‘ but  it  would  be  so 
delightful  to  look  after  the  furnishing  and 
mending  of  the  place  together,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  fine  weather  !’ 

I had  also  to  write  to  the  laird’s  agent, 
describing  the  aspect  of  things,  and  demand- 
ing compensation  for  unexpected  damages  ; 
but  that,  if  not  a very  hopeful,  was  compara- 
tively an  agreeable  task.  Both  of  these 
gentlemen  duly  favoured  me  with  charac- 
teristic answers  ; the  agent  saying  the  place 
was  ours,  and  he  was  responsible  for  nothing; 
the  husband  saying  he  preferred  a house  of 
his  own  lo  a wretched  whisky-smelling  inn. 
He  could  perfectly  trust  my  management, 
and  begged  to  remind  me  of  the  bond  ! 


2 — 2 
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III. 

THE  AMATEUR  ARCHITECT. 

The  situation  in  which  I found  myself  was 
momentous,  and  cost  me  many  a wakeful 
night  and  anxious  thought.  My  inexorable 
husband  was  clearly  exacting  the  pound  of 
flesh  ; that  is  to  say,  he  was  holding  me  to 
the  bargain  I myself  had  made  ; and  for  very 
shame,  considering  his  indulgence  in  the 
matter,  I felt  bound  to  make  good  my 
promise.  I was  fully  sensible  of  my  position, 
and  well  aware  of  the  dangers  to  health 
which  must  lurk  under  so  much  neglect  and 
decay  ; but  I have  always  held  that  where 
the  husband  is  engrossed  with  work,  it  be- 
comes the  wife’s  duty  to  make  herself  re- 
sponsible for  the  sanitary  welfare  of  those 
entrusted  to  her  care — indeed,  that  every 
individual  wife  and  mother  should  be  a law 
unto  herself. 

It  was  now  March,  and  by  the  loth  of 
August  the  howling  wilderness  was  to  be 
transformed  into  a smiling  paradise.  Like 
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an  anxious  general  in  an  enemy’s  country, 

I carefully  laid  my  plan  for  the  coming 
campaign.  Kate,  my  aide-de-camp,  was  far 
too  trusty  a friend  to  forsake  even  what  she 
believed  in  her  heart  to  be  a forlorn  hope,  and 
had  determined  by  my  side  to  conquer  or  to 
die.  For  a staff  I had  a large  circle  of  friends 
who  thoroughly  sympathized  with  the  delights 
of  furnishing  a country  house,  but  who  saw 
nothing  beyond.  This,  no  doubt,  was  a 
pleasant  occupation  ; but  my  hygienic  mind 
wandered  far  ahead  of  tables  and  chairs,  and 
was  lost  in  the  quicksands  of  domestic  sanita- 
tion. I knew  nothing  of  the  technical  part 
of  sanitary  engineering,  but  from  the  fact  of 
being  wedded  to  a man  imbued  with  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  I had  acquired  a 
vague  knowledge  of  fundamental  principles. 
I knew,  for  instance,  that  it  was  as  easy  for 
poisoned  air  to  steal  into  a lodge  on  the 
mountain-side  as  into  a stiHing  London  court, 
and  with  equally  disastrous  effects  if  the 
same  conditions  were  present.  The  two 
great  disease-factors  being  bad  water  and 
defective  drainage,  to  these  two  vital  points  1 
gave  my  chief  attention. 
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The  water  source  I had  already  traced 
over  the  country  with  a careful  eye,  and  found 
it  far  removed  from  dirty  farms  and  human 
habitations  generally.  So  far  1 was  satisfied 
that  germs  of  fever  could  not  be  carried  by 
the  stream  from  proximate  dwellings  into 
ours.  Still,  the  water  was  exposed  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  was  therefore 
liable  to  carry  leaves  and  other  decomposing 
matter  into  the  house.  This  was  no  doubt 
inconvenient  from  occasional  blockage  of 
pipes,  otherwise  it  did  not  seriously  matter 
for  baths  and  household  purposes  ; but  for 
drinking  it  was  dangerous,  owing  to  the 
germs  of  parasites  which  are  deposited  on 
the  earth’s  surface  by  birds  and  animals.  I 
had  noticed  higher  up  the  hill  many  springs 
of  clear  water,  and  felt  sure  we  must  also  have 
springs  at  The  Laggan,  if  we  knew  where 
to  look  for  them.  After  a vigorous  search, 
1 at  last  discovered,  close  to  the  house,  hidden 
among  the  bracken  and  long  grass,  an  old 
well  which  once  had  a pump,  but  was  now 
open  to  the  skies,  reflecting  my  image  in  a 
clear  liquid  mirror  as  I gazed  into  its  welcome 
depths,  d'his  precious  spurce  1 immediately 
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caused  to  be  cleaned  out,  and  to  be  covered 
with  a lid  to  protect  it  from  falling  leaves  and 
the  creeping  things  of  this  earth,  which  show 
a curious  tendency  to  shorten  existence  by 
seeking  such-like  watery  graves.  In  this 
instance  we  found  a dead  hedgehog  and  a 
variety  of  strange  creatures  lying  at  the 
bottom.  Feeling  as  yet  perfectly  ignorant  of 
the  chemical  nature  of  this  spring,  I wrote  to 
Professor  Frankland,  at  the  Chemical  Depart- 
ment, South  Kensington  Museum,  asking 
directions  for  sending  a specimen  of  the 
water  for  analysis,  and  received  Memo- 
randum No.  I,  giving  ‘ Directions  for  the 
Collection  of  Samples  of  Drinking-water  for 
Analysis.’  Water,  it  seems,  must  not  be  put 
into  stoneware  jars,  and  corks  may  not  be 
used  ; but  ‘ Winchester  quarts,’  to  be  had  at 
any  chemist  s,  are  de  riguezir  for  this  purpose. 
Having  faithfully  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the 
instructions,  1 duly  received  a table  of 
analysis,  with  the  key  to  the  whole  in  these 
reassuring  words,  ‘ This  water  is  clear,  palat- 
able, free  from  all  animal  pollution,  and  01 
most  excellent  quality  for  dietetic  purposes.’ 
by  a new  regulation  now  in  force,  no  com- 
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mercial  analysis  can  be  made  at  South 
Kensington  ; but  private  individuals  are  at 
liberty  to  send  samples  to  Dr.  Frankland's 
laboratory  at  Grove  House,  Pembridge 
Square.  The  fee  for  analysis  is  five  guineas, 
and  the  peace  of  mind  which  it  brings — or 
rather  knowledge,  for  peace  of  mind  does  not 
always  follow — is  worth  a great  deal  more. 
For  those  who  are  following  in  my  footsteps, 
with  similar  anxieties  and  difficulties  before 
them,  I give  in  the  appendix  Memorandum 
No.  3.  which  contains  valuable  information 
about  drinking-water.  I also  give  a table  of 
typical  cases  of  analysis — that  of  ‘ excellent 
quality  ’ (including  The  Laggan  and  that  of 
Balmoral),  ‘doubtful  quality,’  and  ‘ dangerous 
water,’  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  Professor 
Frankland  at  my  personal  request. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Nature  had  come  to 
my  aid,  and  Science  had  interpreted  her 
secret  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  This  left 
the  one  other  vital  point,  the  drains,  still 
unexplored  ; and  these  required  further 
time. 

Meanwhile  I had  diligently  pored  over  my 
plans,  and,  unaided,  drew  designs  for  exten- 
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sions  and  sundry  improvements.  My  office 
was  the  bay-window  at  Achnamara,  and  there 
I used  to  sit,  looking  with  abstracted  eyes 
through  a telescopic  cutting  in  the  plantation, 
across  the  Soutars  of  Cromarty,  thinking  how 
delightful  it  was  to  be  one’s  own  architect, 
and  how  easy  it  was  to  convey  elementary 
ideas  in  one’s  own  native  language  ! The 
tradespeople  were  captivating  from  their 
simplicity  when  taken  the  right  way,  for  they 
were  pleased  to  think  (and  why  not  .?)  that 
by  undertaking  a job  at  all  they  were  simply 
obliging  a fellow-creature  ; for  I soon  per- 
ceived what  might  prove  to  be  a dangerous 
undercurrent  of  dour  Scotch  independence, 
which  would  scorn  the  idea  of  ‘putting  a 
hand  to’-  for  anything  but  brotherly  love. 
The  plumber  was,  however,  the  only  really 
uncomfortable  person  with  whom  I had  to 
deal,  as,  having  done  the  previous  work  on 
the  premises,  he  would  not  have  it  traduced. 

It  was  useless  to  argue  that  in  the  last  twelve 
years  new  inventions  had  been  made,  and 
that  sanitary  science  was  a thing  which  grew. 

1 was  given  to  understand  that  women-folk 
had  no  business  to  know  anything  about  the 
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secrets  of  trade,  and  I had  ‘ no  call  to 
question  ’ his  judgment  ; and  if  I did  not 
think  he  knew  his  work  I had  better  employ 
someone  else — the  nearest  ‘ someone  ’ being 
a good  hundred  miles  away. 

In  the  circumstances  I had  no  alternative 
but  to  trust  the  local  tradespeople,  or  offend 
them  for  ever  by  sending  a contingent  from 
London.  This  I considered  undesirable, 
owing  to  possible  boycotting  from  the 
country  people,  on  whom  necessarily  they 
would  be  more  or  less  dependent. 

The  next  most  serious  part  of  the  work 
fell  to  the  village  stonemason  — a most 
worthy  fellow — who  undertook  to  make  a 
servants’  hall  out  of  an  open  court  used  for 
coal  ; which  court,  substantially  built  of  stone 
and  granite,  joined  the  outside  of  the  kitchen 
wall.  The  wall  was  to  be  raised,  and  roofed 
in  with  a louvred  ceiling  ; one  door  was 
to  be  broken  through  into  the  kitchen, 
and  another  was  to  give  admission  from 
the  grounds. 

Beyond  this  a new  coal-shed  was  to  be 
built  of  wood ; not  a dark,  unventilated, 
gas-generating,  coal-wasting  den,  after  the 
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manner  of  coal-cellars  generally,  but  light, 
with  an  unglazed  window  to  give  free  ad- 
mission to  pure  air.  Part  of  this  building 
was  to  be  partitioned  off  for  a lamp  and 
boot-cleaning  room,  to  relieve  the  diminutive 
pantry ; and  here  again  unglazed  windows 
were  introduced,  with  sliding-boards  to  close 
in  winter. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  buildings 
about  the  place,  the  house  was  strangely 
deficient  in  servants’  offices.  P'or  such  a 
house  as  this  the  kitchen  was  singularly 
small ; but  by  knocking  down  superfluous 
cupboards  I gained  space.  The  pantry  was 
simply  a washing-up  place,  four  feet  by  six, 
in  the  passage  leading  to  the  kitchen.  For 
the  improvement  of  matters  as  they  stood  I 
gave  careful  directions  and  designs.  The 
lighter  duties  of  selecting  wall-papers,  order- 
ing plain  - painted  deal  furniture,  kitchen 
utensils,  and  such  like,  were  easily  got  over 
in  a country  town  like  Elgin. 

Men  had  at  once  been  desjDatched  to  cut 
Off  the  water,  and  mend  bridges,  without 
1C  no  work  couid  proceed,  owing  to  the 
inaccessibility  of  the  place.  Having  spent  a 
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fortnight  in  the  North  and  set  the  machinery- 
in  motion,  I returned  to  town  to  continue 
the  work  by  correspondence,  little  dreaming 
of  an  architect’s  difficulties  when  personally 
absent  from  the  scene  of  operations.  It  all 
seemed  so  straight  and  simple.  When  the 
right  path  was  clear,  who  would  take  the 
wrong  ? I had  yet  to  learn  that  if  a wrong 
path  were  possible  it  would  be  taken. 


IV. 

GETTING  ON. 

In  London  my  labours  did  not  cease,  for 
carpets  were  to  be  chosen,  beds  and  suitable 
bedding  to  be  considered,  and  all  the 
amenities  of  furnishing  to  be  undertaken. 
In  due  season  the  estimates  from  the  various 
tradesmen  came  in.  The  plumber,  with  a 
high  appreciation  of  his  previous  work,  was 
clearly  under-estimating  the  necessity  for 
efficient  restorations  within  his  own  depart- 
I could  only  trust  to  finding 
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remedies  for  every  possible  defect  on  my 
next  visit,  and  had  to  accept  things  now  as 
they  were. 

Throughout  all  the  festivities  of  the  season, 
I never  forgot  the  stipulation  I had  agreed 
to — that  pound  of  flesh  on  which  my  honour 
depended.  I found  myself,  in  the  midst  of 
the  gay  and  political  throng,  discussing  the 
state  of  Europe  one  moment  and  thinking  of 
my  plumber  the  next. 

Sitting,  perhaps,  in  a garden  beneath  the 
festive  shades  where  the  light-hearted  of  the 
world  do  congregate,  and  where  strawberries 
and  cream  abound,  I would  be  silently 
pondering  on  the  nature  of  dry-rot,  and 
turning  over  the  mysteries  of  bacteria. 
Over  the.  iced  coffee  or  fragrant  Souchong 
my  mind  would  be  tortured  to  know  how  best 
1 could  defy  my  bitter  enemies  the  mice, 
moths,  and  mildew.  These  and  a thousand 
like  questions  everlastingly  possessed  me. 
Meanwhile  correspondence  with  the  North 
went  actively  forward  in  the  following  lucid 
and  hopeful  style.  From  the  stonemason 
came  this  missive  : 
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‘Aberlour,  April  13,  1874. 

‘ Madam, 

‘ I Beg  to  Inform  you  that  I went 
over  to  the  Laggan  this  week  to  see  the 
house  you  referd  to  for  a coach-house,  I do 
not  no  if  one  of  them  owld  be  large  a nuff, 
if  not  the  midel  wall  could  be  removed  and 
both  apartments  put  into  one  which  owld  be 
twenty  feet  three  inches  in  lenth,  or  if  you 
consider  that  one  of  this  apartments  is  large 
a nuff  the  floors  could  be  lifted  and  lowered 
as  low  as  the  surface  outside,  and  a large 
door  put  in  in  front  wall.  To  finish  mason, 
carpenter,  and  Plaster  worck  it  owld  require 
thirteen  Pounds  to  make  the  two  into  one, 
I may  state  that  I intend  to  mack  a com- 
mencments  in  getting  in  metteriels  directly  to 
eoMENCE,  and  I wish  that  you  owld  give 
your  concent  to  cut  down  the  tree  where  the 
coal-house  is  to  be,  as  it  can  not  be  put 
up  to  give  satisfaction  with  it  standing,  I 
seed  the  Proprietor  and  he  stated  to  cutt 
awey  anney  three  that  was  in  the  way. 

‘ Yours  truly, 

‘James  McAlister.’ 
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By  the  23rd  of  April  the  plumber  an- 
nounced the  completion  of  his  contract  in 
the  following  letter: 

‘ Madam, 

‘ I have  this  da>-  examined  the  Water 
Works  at  Laggan,  and  found  them  to  be 
working  in  a most  efficient  manner.  The 
water  has  been  on  this  last  three  weeks,  but 
I have  shut  it  off  m case  of  anv  accident 
which  might  perhaps  occur  when  there  are 
no  persons  in  the  house. 

‘ Your  obedient  servant, 

‘John  McIntyre. 

‘P.S.— A remittance  of  the  account  will 
oblige.’ 

The  month  of  May  brings  further  good 
news  of  progress. 

‘Aberi.ouk,  May  26,  1874. 

‘ Madam, 

‘ I Beg  to  inform  you  that  the  worck 
at  the  Laggan  is  Progressing  as  favourable 
as  I can  my  men  will  be  done  this  night  and 
the  carpenter  is  gowing  on  with  his  depart- 
ment the  Shelter  will  be  done  tomorrow 
with  the  roof  of  the  Hall  and  also  looking 
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over  the  rest  of  the  Roofs  about  the  place 
except  the  washing  house  as  you  stated  when 
at  Laggan  not  to  mind  it  I am  happy  to 
Inform  you  that  Wester  Elchies""  has  given 
uss  two  calls  and  I feel  much  obliged  to  the 
Gentlemen  being  that  their  is  no  person 
looking  after  me  for  the  sufficancey  of  the 
worck  — ■ their  was  one  omission  that  I 
neglected  in  my  Estimate  which  owld 
require  to  be  done  this  is  the  windows 
owld  all  require  Pointing  outside  with 
cement  to  Prevent  damp  or  Rain  getting 
in  at  the  sids  and  sils  also  the  oven  in  the 
Kitchen  is  completely  done  on  side  next  the 
grait  in  fact  she  is  no  uce  the  way  she  is, 
if  it  be  your  wiss  she  could  be  sent  to  Elgin 
Foundry  and  a new  one  cast  the  same. 
However  I will  be  glad  to  do  what  ever 
you  wissh  — and  regarding  the  Blinds  for 
windows  be  cind  a nuff  in  letting  me  no 
what  couller  you  owld  lick  them  whither 
white  or  drab  couller. 

‘ Yours  Respectfully, 

‘James  McAlister.’ 

* A neighbouring  friend,  called  after  the  place,  as 
customary  in  Scotland. 
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Time  was  getting  on,  and  I longed  to  be 
in  the  North  superintending  affairs  per- 
sonally ; but  a child  falling  sick  at  school 
a nurse  about  to  be  married,  and  a variety 
of  matters  kept  me  a fixture  in  the  South. 

Having  gone  through  many  alternations 
between  hope  and  fear,  on  a somewhat 
troubled  sea  of  domestic  concerns,  I at 
length  cut  myself  adrift,  and  start’ed  for 
Scotland  on  the  8th  of  July.  A day  was 
spent  in  Edinburgh  en  route  in  the  purchase 
of  crockery  and  glass.  On  the  nth  I was 
slowly  passing  up  the  Highland  line,  thence 
along  the  banks  of  our  beautiful  river  Spey, 
past  our  future  home  to  the  village  of 
Aberlour,  where  I took  up  my  quarters  in 
a neat  little  cottage  in  which  two  rooms  had 
been  previously  engaged. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival  I was  up 
with  the  sun,  looking  dreamily  across  the 
moors,  turning  over  many  an  anxious 
thoughq  and  longing  for  the  hour  when 
the  tram  would  take  me  to  Carron,  whence 
I could  walk  through  the  woods  to  the 
house.  The  village  was  exquisitely  situated 
on  the  Spey,  and  looked  lazy  and  peaceffil 
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as  I strolled  out,  and  at  length  slowly 
wended  my  way  to  the  station.  All  the 
officials  knew  me  already  as  ‘ the  Leddy  o’ 
Laggan,’  and  came  to  shake  hands,  and  inquire 
after  my  family  with  simple  innate  good-breed- 
ing. As  the  train  swept  along  by  the  banks 
of  the  river  I recognised  many  a pool  where 
I had  assisted  in  the  landing  of  a clean-run 
fish,  and  imagined  now,  as  I looked  down 
into  their  glassy  depths,  that  every  dark 
streak  was  a salmon.  Away  in  the  distance 
we  passed  the  most  lovely  spot  on  earth — 
our  future  Highland  home — nestling  serenely 
under  the  hill,  as  if  it  had  never  given  me  a 
moment’s  anxiety,  nor  caused  me  a troubled 
thought.  All  the  stern  severity  of  March 
had  melted  into  summer  tenderness,  and 
seemed  craving  my  pardon  while  bidding 
me  welcome. 

Arriving  at  Carron,  I was  received  once 
more  in  the  most  cordial  manner  by  the 
railway  officials,  and  heartily  shaken  by  the 
hand.  This  Highland  reception  was  very 
gratifying,  as  it  was  something  to  feel,  in 
the  midst  of  many  perplexities,  that  I had 
friends  and  goodwill  on  all  sides.  Presently 
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I was  greeted — if  less  informally,  still  very 
cordially — by  the  laird  of  all  these  princely 
lands,  whom  I had  never  met  before  ; and, 
hinting  that  it  was  my  first  visit  to 
Carron,  he  kindly  offered  to  conduct  me  to 
the  entrance  of  the  grounds.  Tradition  had 
it  he  was  a great  recluse.  He  lived  alone 
in  a cottage  invisible  from  any  point  to 
human  eye  ; still,  I found  him  very  affable, 
although  extremely  shy.  By  the  time  we 
had  discussed  the  weather,  the  fishing, 
and  the  exalted  independence  of  the  work- 
ing-man, we  came  to  a wire  - fence,  over 
which  I was  expected  to  clamber,  but  could 
not.  When  poised  on  the  top,  carefully 
holding  the  hand  of  my  new  friend,  the  wire 
vibrated  in  a manner  alarming  to  my  un- 
seasoned nerves,  my  courage  dropped,  and 
so  did  1,  bodily,  into  the  arms  of  the  laird, 
perhaps  the  shyest,  and  certainly  the 
smallest,  of  men.  In  future  I made  a 
point  of  getting  under  the  wire,  until  one 
day  I found  the  laird  had  commemorated 
his  miseries  by  providing  a neat  little  wicket 
for  my  special  convenience. 

The  walk  by  the  river-side  was  lovely; 
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now  through  shaded  glades  thick  with  ferns, 
and  now  into  open  spaces  radiant  with  sun- 
light. The  river  presented  an  ever-changing 
scene  ; here  still  and  deep,  there  tumbling 
wildly  over  rocks  and  shingle.  I paused  on 
the  mossy  banks  to  watch  the  eager  fish  pur- 
suing tiny  flies,  and  thought  of  my  husband 
and  boys  and  the  many  happy  days  in  store 
for  them,  when  the  ‘ Spey  cast  ’ would  send 
the  tempting  bait  noiselessly  into  some 
distant  pool  to  delude  wherewithal  the 
craftiest  of  salmon.  But  work  had  to  be 
done,  and  I must  proceed  through  the  planta- 
tion, which  now  lay  before  me,  fringed  on 
either  side  with  wild  roses  and  clumps  of 
purple  heather.  Suddenly  the  house  burst 
upon  my  view  from  a new  aspect.  That  first 
glimpse  can  never  be  forgotten,  for  it  restored 
my  earliest  sensation  of  pleasure,  and  con- 
fidence that  the  cause  once  nearly  lost  would 
surely  live. 

The  gable-end  of  the  thatched  cottage 
faced  me,  and  the  large  house  with  its  tower 
and  gilded  spire  stood  majestically  in  the 
foreground.  All  the  wild  tangle  in  which  the 
roedeer  were  wont  to  sleep  was  now'  cleared 
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away,  and  labourers’  ddbris  usurped  the 
place.  Everything  was  suggestive  of  work, 
but  there  was  no  sound  of  the  merry  mason, 
nor  of  any  other  working-man  to  greet  my 
business  ears.  The  place  was  hushed  in 
sunny  silence.  I walked  through  the  de- 
serted halls,  but  not  a man  was  to  be  found. 
I meandered  through  the  cottages,  and  anon 
through  the  stables  and  farm  buildings,  but 
not  a soul  was  to  be  seen  ; not  even  the 
keeper,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a lowlander, 
and  did  not  include  civility  or  personal  atten- 
tion to  myself  in  the  contract.  After  wander- 
ing fruitlessly  about  in  search  of  the  work- 
men, I found  the  keeper’s  wdfe  at  home,  and 
.she  directed  me  to  a barn,  where  I came 
upon  the.  party  tranquilly  asleep.  Having 
roused  them  from  their  slumbers,  they  slowly 
rose,  and  recognising  their  disturber,  came 
forward  in  the  most  forgiving  and  amiable 
spirit  to  shake  hands  and  bid  her  \^'elcome  to 
the  land  of  roa  and  gun.  My  presence  was 
no  surprise  to  them,  and  their  siesta  at  th.al 
time  of  day  required  no  apology.  Like  the 
^'kg’t:rs,  they  felt  that  the  day  was  too  fine  to 
be  wasted  on  work.  It  was  sufficient  excuse 
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— only  none  was  required — that  the  sun  was 
hot,  and  work  was  a little  fatiguing. 


V. 

THE  LILIES  OF  THE  FIELD. 

I NEED  scarcely  say  I found  things  in  a pro- 
vokingly  backward  state ; but  such  is  the 
simplicity  of  workmen  in  these  primitiv^e 
parts,  that  to  scold  is  useless,  and  makes  no 
impression  beyond  the  moment.  They  were 
simply  lilies  of  the  field.  All  were  sure  I 
would  be  pleased  with  the  work,  and  have  no 
cause  to  complain.  What  I found  in  the 
work  so  far  finished  was  a complete  boule- 
versement  of  all  my  best  ideas. 

The  servants’  hall,  on  which  I had  built 
my  reputation  as  an  architect,  was  a dire 
failure,  a dark  and  dingy  hole.  It  had  no 
raised  roof,  but  the  ordinary  low  plastered 
ceiling,  which  necessarily  cut  off  so  many 
cubic  feet  of  air.  For  light  there  was  a 
solitary  porthole  in  a wide  expanse  ot 
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plastered  wall,  and  the  sole  means  of 
entrance  was  by  a door  through  the  kitchen, 
so  that  traffic  could  only  be  conducted  from 
the  outer  world  first  through  the  pantry,  and 
thence  through  the  kitchen — an  arrangement 
neither  butler  nor  cook  was  likely  to  stand. 
The  floor  was  laid  on  the  damp  ground 
without  any  ventilation  underneath  ; the  con- 
sequence being  that  it  only  lasted  two  years, 
and  had  to  be  done  again  under  my  personal 
supervision.  It  was  in  vain  to  complain  that 
my  directions  had  not  been  followed  ; they 
told  me  plainly  they  ‘ did  not  see  the  use.’ 

I at  once  drew  an  outline  on  the  wall — as 
if  teaching  a child  with  the  blackboard — to 
indicate  where  a window  was  to  be  cut,  and 
made  a_  similar  mark  where  a second  door 
was  to  be  lead  into  the  grounds,  and  to  the 
coal-cellar. 

By  some  happy  accident  the  coal-cellar  and 
lamp-room  were  properly  executed,  but  were 
as  yet  independent  members,  without  any 
arterial  connection  with  the  house.  With  a 
new  door  through  the  hall,  and  a wide 
veranda  thrown  out  to  bring  the  whole 
together  under  cover,  all  inconveniences 
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would  be  ended  ; but  for  the  attainment  of 
this  perfection  I had  to  watch  every  inch  of 
the  way.  This  arrangement  complete,  it 
would  tend  to  take  pressure  off  the  pantry, 
which  nothing  could  practically  enlarge, 
although  much  could  be  done  with  a little 
contrivance. 

The  rooms  of  the  large  house  were  already 
papered  and  painted,  and  very  pretty  they 
looked  ; only  the  paint  was  deficient  through- 
out the  premises  and  required  another  coat. 
Before  I could  persuade  the  painter  to  add 
this,  I had  respectfully  to  submit  to  a lecture 
on  ‘ useless  extravagance.’  Indeed,  so  primi- 
tive were  the  ideas  of  my  lilies,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  I could  exercise  my  own  ideas 
of  economy  in  opposition  to  popular  opinion. 
To  dig  space  underneath  floors  was  waste  of 
labour ; to  give  three  coats  of  paint  where 
two  would  do  was  extravagance  ; and  when 
I complained  of  new  wood  being  laid  down  in 
close  proximity  to  dry-rot,  I was  met  with 
the  same  objection  — expense.  When  I 
asked  the  village  butcher  one  day  why  they 
cut  off  the  tails  of  the  lambs,  he  e.xplained 
that  the  tails  did  ‘ nae  gude  ’ to  the  lambs,  or 
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anybody  else  ; and  as  so  much  food  must 
necessarily  go  to  the  nourishment  of  the  tail, 
it  was  ‘jist  waste.’ 

My  men  grudged  every  penny  I spent,  and 
could  not  see  that  their  unthrifty  saving 
would  cost  more  money  in  the  end,  and  give 
little  satisfaction  in  the  present. 

Throughout  the  cottages  there  was  still 
much  work  to  be  done.  The  stables  were 
excellent,  but  the  coach-house  was  still  a byre 
(cow-house).  On  the  whole  the  pantry 
arrangements  were  the  most  difficult  to  cope 
with  ; but  by  annexing  a wine-cellar,  four 
feet  by  four,  including  the  passage,  taking  off 
superfluous  doors,  throwing  all  into  one 
space,  and  diverting  the  traffic,  I succeeded 
in  producing  a miniature  pantry  complete 

in  every  detail  and  worthy  of  a first-class 
yacht. 

When  my  first  day  was  over,  and  I re- 
turned to  my  village  lodging,  my  mind  was 
oppressed  with  disappointment,  and  my  body 
ached  with  unaccustomed  fatigue.  At  this 
early  stage  the  only  resting-place  which  my 
Arcadia  afforded  was  a hayrick,  whereon  I 
ate  my  humble  fare  to  the  cooing  of  the 
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wood-pigeons,  and,  turning  to  Nature  in  the 
midst  of  my  hardships,  sought  and  found 
consolation  in  her  elevating  and  benign  in- 
fluence. 

Day  after  day  I came  back  fresh  to  my 
work,  and  evening  after  evening  dragged 
myself  weariedly  away.  There  was  a child- 
like innocence  about  the  native  workmen 
that  defied  anger.  They  regarded  me  not  as 
a foreman  of  works — a position  untenable 
with  such  independent  people — but  as  an 
equal,  a universal  mother  to  whom  they  all 
came  in  their  troubles,  domestic  and  private, 
or  professional  and  public.  My  only  sure 
ground  w’as  that  of  a fellow-creature,  a 
worker  in  the  same  field  as  their  own.  It 
was  of  no  use  trying  to  explain  natural  laws 
and  scientific  methods  where  custom  had 
established  her  sway  since  the  days  of  the 
Roman  conquest.  I had  therefore  to  restrain 
my  advanced  ideas,  and  keep  them  locked  in 
my  own  bosom,  to  come  out  some  day  per- 
haps by  a process  of  more  gradual  develop- 
ment. Of  all  the  tradesmen  w-ith  whom  I 
had  to  deal,  the  paperhanger  w'as  the  most 
enlightened.  One  day  I w'as  sitting  on  a 
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Stone,  mournino-  over  the  slowness  of  the 
working-man  and  the  swiftness  of  time,  when 
he  expressed  the  greatest  sympathy  with  my 
sorrow,  saying,  ‘Weel,  mem,  you  are  now 
getting  vour  baptism  of  annoyance  ; but 
when  it  is  over,  and  you  step  out  here  on  a 
bonny  dewy  morning,  your  heart  will  be  sae 
licht  you’ll  forget  it  all.’  After  that  all  wrath 
against  him  was  impossible,  but  I saved  it 
for  my  enemy  the  plumber,  who  had  really  no 
poetry  in  his  nature.  He  had  up  to  now 
steadily  ignored  my  letters  of  entreaty  that 
he  would  come  and  make  an  inspection  of 
works. 

Though  certain  departments  of  work  were 
lagging,  still  progress  on  the  whole  was  being 
made  under  my  own  supervision  ; but  daily 
and  hourly  fatigue  was  beginning  to  tell. 
Hitherto  I had  maintained  independence, 
and  refused  all  overtures  of  hospitality  from 
old  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  ; now  I was 
beginning  to  suffer  from  want  of  proper  food, 
and  many  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
and  my  constancy  was  slowly  giving  way. 
livery  day  I had  to  undertake  a compulsory 
walk  of  four  miles  and  a railway  journey — 
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irrespective  of  the  labour  of  my  field-duties — 
and  this  in  all  weathers.  The  result  was  a 
feverish  attack,  and  a little  note  to  my  nearest 
friend,  saying-,  ‘ I surrender ; send  the  close 
carriage,  and  I come.’ 

This  brought  a pair  of  loving  arms  (alas  ! 
now  no  more),  into  which  I threw  my  aching 
body  with  a deep  sense  of  gratitude.  The 
change  from  the  peat-fires,  semi-starvation 
and  bareness  of  my  cottage,  to  a well- 
appointed  country-house  with  a magnificent 
commissariat,  was  welcome  at  such  a crisis, 
and  with  hot  baths,  good  nursing,  and  proper 
nourishment  I soon  came  round.  It  was 
thus  I was  petted  back  into  health  by  my 
maiden  friend,  who,  with  a maiden  com- 
panion, dwelt  in  a princely  mansion  on  the 
adjacent  property,  dispensing  charity  and 
kindly  words  to  all  the  poor  who  enjoyed  the 
privilege  and  blessing  of  living  and  being 
welcome  on  her  land. 

When  strong  enough  for  work  again  my 
fatigues  were  lightened  by  being  taken  every 
few  days  to  the  scene  of  operations  by  a pair 
of  spirited  ponies,  driven  by  one  lady  or  the 
other,  both  being  first-rate  whips.  We 
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always  took  a sumptuous  repast  with  us, 
although  there  was  no  table  on  which  to 
spread  the  feast,  no  chair  on  which  to  sit ; 
but  I could  at  least  offer  my  friends  a hay- 
rick, or  a moderately  dry  wall,  and  these 
did  just  as  well  as  easy-chairs  and  luxurious 
sofas. 

This  charmed  life  was  all  very  nice,  but  I 
soon  saw  the  effect  of  my  absence  from  the 
centre  of  activities.  It  told  in  a marked 
degree  on  the  progress  of  business.  In  my 
absence  there  was  no  one  to  rally  the  forces, 
and  the  easy  delights  of  the  barn  were  freely 
indulged  in.  Before  long  the  nth  of  August 
would  be  upon  me,  and  what  about  the  bond! 
I awoke  as  from  a dream. 


VI. 

SANITARY  ENGINEERING. 

I HE  urgent  necessity  for  pushing  forward 
was  upon  me.  Aberlour  House  was  too  far 
away  to  permit  a daily  visit  to  The  Laggan 
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without  inconvenience  ; and  personal  atten- 
tion was  essential  if  work  was  to  be  done. 
Some  friends  on  my  own  side  of  the  river 
were  meanwhile  urging  me  to  stay  with  them, 
as  the  drive  was  only  three  miles  from  my 
own  place,  and  the  walk  through  the  woods 
was  two  and  a half.  I therefore  took  leave 
of  my  good  nurses,  and  drove  to  Wester 
Elchies,  an  elevated  spot  overlooking  the 
whole  country — indeed,  the  old  mansion-house 
of  the  property — where  I found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  family  life. 

I was  now  expecting  furniture  to  arrive, 
some  from  the  North,  some  from  the  South. 
Telegrams  (at  an  enormous  cost)  were  con- 
stantly coming  with  false  reports ; and  my 
host,  who  had  generously  placed  all  his  farm 
horses  and  carts  at  my  service,  was  per- 
petually sending  them  to  the  station  on  fruit- 
less errands.  One  morning  about  seven 
o’clock  a message  was  brought  from  the 
stationmaster  to  say  that  three  vans  full  of 
furniture  were  blocking  the  line,  and  I must 
send  six  horses  to  take  them  away  without 
delay.  Brimful  of  annoyance,  1 hastened 
across  country  in  the  pony-phaeton  on  a 
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lovely  dewy  morning  to  inquire  after  this 
unexpected  arrival,  and  was  calmly  informed 
the  vans  were  for  someone  else,  and  they 
‘ were  awa  there  noo,’  pointing  to  a file  of 
waggons  slowly  vanishing  over  the  hills. 
This  was  only  one  of  many  such  useless 
vexations. 

It  is  now  the  27th  of  July.  My  children 
and  servants  will  arrive  on  the  3rd  of  August; 
my  husband  on  the  iith;  friends  early  the 
same  day. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  furniture  has  put  in 
an  appearance,  but  I have  heard  of  various 
goods  putting  in  disappearances  all  over  the 
country.  Between  fast  days  and  holidays 
work  is  seriously  retarded.  The  keeper  and 
his  wife,,  instead  of  rendering  me  any  help, 
resent  my  presence  on  the  scene  as  an 
infringement  on  their  proprietary  rights,  and 
are  in  a chronic  state  of  self-defence  and  ill- 
concealed  rebellion.  They  object  to  my  hens 
in  case  they  should  mix  with  their  superior 
breed,  and  gravely  assert  that  my  cow  will 
be  eating  the  pasture  which  theirs  ought  to 
have!  Such  are  the  troublesome  little 
barriers  thrown  up  across  my  path  at  every 
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turn.  That  lowland  keeper  was  the  fiery 
sword  for  ever  at  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

Smoky  chimneys  were  not  the  least  of  the 
troubles  which  beset  my  path  and  involved 
me  in  explorations  of  a previously  unknown 
character.  I became  quite  learned  about 
cowls,  and  knew  from  personal  inspection  all 
the  queer  corners  and  turns  of  the  refractory 
drawing-room  chimney,  the  conquest  of  which 
was  a triumph  throughout  the  country,  as  it 
had  defied  all  previous  attempts  to  be  ren- 
dered serviceable  and  innocuous. 

Much  time  was  wasted  by  the  wrong  man 
being  on  the  spot,  and  never  the  right  man 
at  the  right  time.  There  was  always  an  idle 
man  loitering  about,  waiting  for  another  man 
who  never  came.  At  last,  when  two  or  three 
were  gathered  together,  nervous  anxiety  to 
catch  the  last  train  would  take  them  off  in  a 
body  hours  too  soon,  unless  my  forbidding 
personality  stood  in  the  way. 

The  most  serious  matter  of  all  was  that 
other  vital  point  which  the  plumber  so  per- 
sistently ignored,  and  which  I with  my 
solemn  sense  of  duty  could  not  overlook.  I 
knew  too  well  how  little  the  word  of  a 
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plumber  was  to  be  relied  on  ; not  because 
plumbers  are  wilfully  negligent,  but  because 
they  are  not  sufficiently  educated  to  under- 
stand the  scientific  meaning  of  their  work, 
and  regard  it  as  a mere  piece  of  mechanism 
to  be  well  or  ill  done,  without  reference  to 
results.  As  the  premises  were  to  be  occu- 
pied the  following  week,  I had  to  take  on 
myself,  without  further  delay,  the  business 
of  a sanitary  inspector. 

If  this  shooting-lodge  were  to  be  the  High- 
land home  of  my  family,  the  scene  of  summer 
and  autumn  joys,  I must  cut  off  all  sources  of 
danger  to  health,  and  not  till  this  was  done 
could  I regard  it  as  a place  wherein  a busy 
man  could  rest  in  peace,  and  children  gain 
health  and  vigour  from  the  pure  mountain 
air.  My  home  must  be  no  fool’s  paradise,  no 
fatal  wigwam  to  which  civilized  human  beings 
were  lured  to  their  doom. 

Being  thus  impres.sed,  I could  not  rest  in 
ignorance  while  death’s  shadow,  for  all  I 
knew,  might  be  hanging  over  my  roof  To 
most  persons  drains  are  mysteries  only  to  be 
fathomed  by  experts.  At  this  moment  I 
would  gladly  have  hailed  an  expert  and  gone 
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to  gather  woodland  flowers  myself ; but  as 
this  could  not  be,  it  was  necessary,  and  quite 
possible,  for  me  to  know  personally  that  all  was 
safe.  I had  already  taken  care  to  have  every 
receptacle  emptied,  cleansed,  and  purified,  in 
case  of  any  lurking  germs  of  disease.  I found, 
as  usual,  there  was  no  plan  whatever  to  guide 
a seeker  after  sanitary  truth  ; still,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  trace  by  the  eye  the  various 
tracks.  For  the  reception  of  drainage  from 
the  large  house,  an  old  mill  had  been  utilized; 
which  was  good  in  some  respects,  but  bad  in 
others,  inasmuch  as  it  was  tightly  closed 
against  all  ventilation.  To  obviate  this  defect 
1 ordered  the  men  to  break  two  holes  through 
the  roof,  to  give  egress  to  foul  gases  and 
access  to  air  and  rain.  I then  directed  them 
to  test  communications  by  turning  on  the 
water  in  full  force  from  the  house,  and  note 
if  it  entered  the  mill  by  the  right  channel  in 
due  season.  A long  time  elapsed  before  the 
report  came  that  ‘ no  water  was  entering  by 
the  proper  channel,  but  a little  water  was 
trickling  through  the  wall.’  d o find  the 
cause,  1 made  the  men  dig  up  the  ground  at 
the  entrance  to  the  place  immediately  out- 
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side  the  wall,  and  there  found  the  earthen- 
ware pipe  lying  broken  and  useless.  Instead 
of  allowing  the  men  to  replace  it  with  another 
pipe,  which  they  naturally  suggested,  I took 
the  opportunity  of  disconnecting  the  house 
from  the  impurities  of  the  termination,  by 
taking -a  piece  of  lead  which  happened  to  lie 
near  and  moulding  it  into  an  open  gutter. 
By  this  means  I secured  an  intervening  space 
of  fresh  air,  some  three  feet  in  length, 
between  the  end  of  the  earthenware  pipe  and 
the  entrance  to  the  mill ; and  seeing  that  the 
water  now  took  a direct  course  and  ran 
freely,  I was  satisfied  that  no  sewer-gas  could 
henceforth  enter  the  dwelling,  and  that  all 
would  go  right. 

This  completed,  we  now  went  to  the 
field,  and  found  that  the  receptacle  attached 
to  the  cottages  was  on  the  old  approved 
country  plan,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
worse,  or  more  dangerous  to  health.  The 
overflow  pipe  of  this  cesspool  v/as  above  the 
level  of  the  inflow,  so  that  it  was  not  difficult 
to  conjecture  what  the  consequences  must  be 
when  the  place  was  full.  It  naturally  stood 
to  reason  that  the  contents  must  surge  back 
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towards  the  house.  The  mouth  of  the  place 
was  closely  covered  over  with  a heavy  slab, 
allowing  no  means  of  ventilation  whatever, 
and  thus  forcing  the  accumulation  of  sewer- 
gas  up  through  the  bedrooms  at  the  only  free 


end.  The  danger  to  sleeping  inmates  was 
terrible  to  contemplate,  and  I could  only  feel 
thankful  that  the  discovery  was  made  before 
it  was  too  late  ; for  after  all,  a remedy  can 
always  be  found  where  the  first  object  to  be 
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attained  is  to  divert  sewer-gas  away  from  the 
dwelling,  and  give  it  a proper  vent.  To 
accomplish  this  I first  directed  the  men  to 
lower  the  outflow  pipe  below  the  level  of 
the  inflow,  and  conduct  it  away  towards  a 
clump  of  trees,  where  the  contents  would  do 
good,  and  no  harm.  With  the  inflow  pipe  I 
adopted  the  same  measures  as  in  the  former 
case,  causing  the  men  to  open  the  ground 
and  henceforth  leave  it  free,  that  the  last  yard 
of  earthenware  pipe  might  be  converted  into 
an  open  conduit  by  the  simple  process  of 
chipping  away  the  upper  part,  and  clearing  it 
all  round.  This  done,  they  could  now  lay 

down  the  slab  again,  as  free  ventilation  was 
secured. 

In  the  case  of  the  third  and  last  set  of 
houses  we  found  the  same  evils,  and  applied 
the  same  remedies.  All  channels  whence 
poison  could  creep  into  the  dwellings  were 
now  cut  off,  as  no  closed  pipes  had  direct 
communications  with  the  cesspools.  These 
discoveries  only  revealed  the  fact  that  my 
charming  Arcadia  was -like  many  other 
Arcadias-only  a well-prepared  fool’s  paradise, 
all.  Simple  vigilance  had  averted  the 
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danger  in  this  case ; and  although  the 
arrangements  might  be  primitive,  the  vital 
element — fresh  air — was  introduced,  and  it 
signified  little  how  rudely  it  came. 


VII. 

HOME  AT  LAST. 

Next  day  was  devoted  to  unpacking  the 
numerous  cases  which  now  came  in  from  all 
quarters.  The  result  of  the  previous  day’s 
experience  of  the  wrongness  of  important 
things  made  all  else  now  seem  trifles,  inas- 
much as  they  were  not  vital.  That  the 
carpets  were  all  misfits  and  had  to  be 
laboriously  altered  by  the  village  tailor  was 
nothing.  That  the  hall-matting  was  made 
the  reverse  way,  and  had  to  be  laid  upside 
down,  might  look  queer  and  odd,  but  it  could 
not  by  any  known  possibility  affect  health. 
Neither  was  there  danger  in  the  tact  that  the 

o 

waggonette  and  dogcart  had  gone  astray,  and 
that  the  crockery  and  glass  had  arrived  safely 
at  the  wrong  station. 
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My  duty  now  was  to  direct  everything  into 
the  right  place ; and  with  the  aid  of  two 
powerful  village  lassies  rapid  progress  was 
made — for  vans  and  carts  kept  quickly  arriv- 
ing. In  London  the  work  in  which  I was  now 
engaged  would  have  been  grimy  and  disagree- 
able, but  here  the  very  dust  was  clean. 

At  last  order  began  to  emerge  from  chaos, 
and  my  spirits  rose  in  proportion.  In  a few 
days  everything  was  in  its  place  ; the  bed- 
rooms looked  fair  and  sweet;  and  even  the 
stables  and  outhouses  were  in  perfect  readi- 
ness. My  feminine  instincts  were  thus 
gratified  by  beholding  for  the  first  time  the 
Highland  Home  as  the  Place  of  Rest,  and 
realizing  the  possibility  of  a speedy  fulfilment 
of  the  bond. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  3rd  of  August,  I 
rose  with  the  sun,  and,  on  commissariat 
thoughts  intent,  drove  across  the  hills  to 
catch  an  early  train  for  Elgin.  I invariably 
found  that  a written  order  had  to  be  followed 
by  a personal  interview  before  the  ‘ canny  ’ 
tradesman  could  be  sufficiently  impres.sed 
with  its  importance:  and  that  provisions 
would  not  arrive  unless  I myself  saw  them 
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despatched.  This  did  not  tend  to  lighten 
the  difficulties  of  Highland  housekeeping. 

On  my  return  from  the  market  town  I fell 
in  with  my  children  and  household  at  the 
junction,  and  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing them  to  The  Laggan,  and  witnessing 
their  surprise  and  satisfaction  at  finding  the 
barren  bleak  place  of  their  expectation  a 
smiling  paradise,  with  every  reasonable  want 
supplied. 

Our  first  meal  in  our  new  home  was  not 
only  delightful  as  a simple  country  repast, 
but,  to  me,  that  a meal  should  be  provided  at 
all  was  a triumph  of  strategy  and  persever- 
ance over  native  obstruction  and  Scottish 
independence.  None  but  those  who  have 
personal  experience  can  realize  the  initiatory 
difficulties  of  settling  down  in  a country  place 
which  has  not  been  inhabited  for  years,  and 
which  has  gradually  become  surrounded  by 
an  atmosphere  of  superstition.  I soon  found 
that  housekeeping  on  a lonely  hillside  is  not 
accomplished  with  the  same  ease  as  in  a well- 
provisioned  capital.  Before  the  new-laid 
eggs,  the  frothy  cream,  and  the  sweet  fresh 
butter  could  appear  on  my  table,  I had  to 
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take  many  a walk  among  the  neighbouring 
farms  in  order  to  persuade  the  more  good- 
natured  of  the  gudewives  to  part  with  their 
produce.  Who  was  I that  I should  ask  such 
favours } As  they  had  no  opportunity  in 
these  early  days  of  estimating  my  personal 
character  by  my  deeds,  I could  only  plead 
being  ‘ Scotch  mysel’  ’ as  a claim  on  their 
indulgence.  When  once  confidence  was 
established,  and  time  developed  in  me  a 
faculty  for  curing  little  ailments,  and  relieving 
some  of  the  hardships  of  moorland  life,  most 
kindly  tokens  of  gratitude  would  be  sent  to 
1 he  Laggan  in  the  shape  of  live  chickens, 
turkeys,  eggs,  cabbage  roses,  and  gigantic 
cheeses.  But  at  present  it  was  hard  dealing; 
and  my  only  plan  was  to  charter  an  old 
woman,  and  get  her,  in  virtue  of  her  local 
popularity,  to  establish  regular  supplies 
through  her  bi-weekly  agency — an  arrange- 
ment a stranger’s  influence  and  mere  coin 
were  powerless  to  effect.  To  secure  recfular 
supplies  of  more  solid  food,  I had  to  open 
negotiations  with  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen, 

I he  village  butcher  could  always  kill  a sheep 
or  lamb  when  wanted  ; but  as  our  larders 
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were  ill-constructed,  his  wholesale  supplies 
were  attended  with  much  inconvenience  and 
waste.  Sometimes  he  would  persuade  the 
cook  to  let  him  bring  a nice  ‘ bittie  meatie 
and  on  going  to  the  larder  I would  find  half 
an  ox,  hanging  limp  and  mal-odorously  in  the 
airless  chamber  under  a close  and  sun-baked 
roof. 

The  first  night  in  my  pretty  home  was  a 
restless  one  for  me.  It  was  something,  how- 
ever, to  know  that  my  tired  London  servants 
found  repose  in  a variety  of  ccsy  attics,  and 
that  my  children  had  all  fallen  asleep  to  the 
sweetest  of  Nature’s  lullabies,  the  coo-cooing 
of  the  wood-pigeons  outside.  These  sounds 
‘ amidst  the  silence  of  the  hills  ’ stirred  my 
imagination,  and  tended,  in  addition  to  care, 
to  keep  me  awake.  Vainly  I summoned 
Nature’s  sweet  restorer  in  Daniel’s  beautiful 
words  : 

‘ Care-charmer  Sleep,  son  of  the  sable  Night, 
Brother  to  Death,  in  silent  darkness  born. 
Relieve  my  languish,  and  restore  the  light. 

With  dark  forgetting  of  my  care  return.’ 

‘ My  languish,’  however,  was  not  re- 
lieved ; whereupon,  rising  towards  daylight, 
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I weariedly  wrapped  some  warm  covering 
round  me,  and,  drawing  up  the  blinds,  looked 
forth  on  a scene  of  wild  romantic  beauty,  first 
from  one  window,  then  from  another.  It  was 
wonderful  how  my  fatigues,  my  cares,  and 
anxieties  tied  before  the  impression  made  by 
the  majestic  beauty  of  that  Highland  glen  at 
the  glorious  hour  of  dawn.  Ben  Rinnes  had 
cast  off  his  gray  vapoury  nightcap,  and  was 
rearing  his  rocky  head  from  a circlet  of  rose- 
tinted  cloud.  Slowly  the  warm  sun  drove 
the  cold  northern  midnight  light  away,  and 
flushed  the  river  with  gold.  The  wood- 
pigeons  no  longer  held  undisputed  sway,  for 
the  singing  birds — 

‘ These  curious  chanters  of  the  wood 

,Ihat  warble  forth  Dame  Nature’s  lays’ — 

were  up,  and  the  whole  place  presently 
teemed  with  life.  From  the  edge  of  the 
wood  two  roedeer  emerged,  and  stood  with 
stately  grace  meditating  a walk  to  the  river  : 
pheasants  came  noisily  down  to  feed  ; and 
hares  and  rabbits  were  studded  about  in 
lively  groups,  playing  round  the  trees  with 
graceful  and  curiously  feline  movements. 
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Nature  was  thus  revealed  to  me  in  her 
primitive  condition  before  man’s  unwelcome 
presence  curtailed  the  hours  of  peace,  and 
limited  sweet  freedom  to  the  dewy  hours 
of  morn.  How  unconscious  of  impending 
danger  these  innocent  creatures  seemed  ! yet, 
was  there  not  a certain  hereditary  conscious- 
ness betrayed  in  all  their  timid  ways  ? 


VIII. 

HER  CHARMS  UNFOLDING. 

Before  many  hours  had  passed  the  whole 
household  was  astir  with  new  activities.  The 
rude  though  willing  native  hands  had  now 
given  place  to  the  more  domestic  and  better 
trained.  The  German  governess,  who  had 
the  art  of  contrivance,  fashioned  a portiere  for 
the  drawing-room  out  of  some  old  curtains  ; 
and  a few  pieces  of  Oriental  stuffs  were  made 
into  table-cloths  with  charming  effect.  The 
covers  for  the  drawing-room  furniture  were 
of  quilted  red  Turkey  twill.  They  gave  a 
warm  and  comfortable  appearance  to  the 
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room,  stood  out  with  rich  effect  from  the 
gray  walls,  and  admirably  suited  the  Kelim 
carpet  with  its  light  gray  border  of  felt. 
For  wear,  I have  found  nothing  to  equal 
this  Indian  carpet,  which  never  fades,  is 
alike  on  both  sides,  and  has  no  loose  wool 
to  wear  off.  It  has  also  the  advantage 
of  not  being  too  heavy  to  lift  easily,  and 
does  not  cost  more  than  a good  Brussels 
carpet. 

The  mantelpiece  was  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  room,  being  of  simple  deal,  on 
which  a friend,  in  England,  had  painted  the 
graceful  straggling  branches  of  a bramble- 
bush  with  autumnal  leaves — the  whole 
crowned  with  a monogram  designed  by 
another  friend,  a distinguished  R.A.*  Two 
handsome  china  vases  and  a few  other  orna- 
ments were  also  voluntary  contributions  from 
sympathetic  friends. 

For  pictures  we  had  Nature’s  best. 

1 hrough  the  bay-window  to  the  west  ex- 
tended a long  vista  of  woodland  scenery, 
exquisitely  coloured,  and  alive  with  shy  little 
creatures  darting  about.  The  window  to  the 
Sir  John  Everett  Millais. 
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south  faced  Ben  Rinnes,  with  the  dark  grand 
moors  rising  from  a green  and  fertile  ancient 
sea-margin  at  his  base,  which  is  parallel  with 
the  terrace  on  which  our  house  is  built. 
Leaving  those  within  doors  to  the  more 
purely  domestic  work,  I had  now  to  attend  to 
clearing  and  beautifying  the  grounds  outside. 
The  workmen  had  left  heaps  of  rubbish 
everywhere  ; and  unless  I not  only  mention 
where  these  are  to  be  taken,  but  personally 
see  them  disposed  of,  day  after  day  will  pass 
and  things  will  remain  as  they  were.  It  was 
just  in  these  small  matters  of  detail  where 
least  intelligence  was  shown  ; for  order  is  a 
thing  which  uneducated  people  do  not 
understand,  constituting  as  it  does  much  of 
the  difference  between  the  savage  and 
civilized  man. 

This  clearance  properly  effected,  1 could 
now  enter  on  the  delights  of  landscape- 
gardening— a pleasure  all  the  greater  because 
the  place  was  so  wild  to  begin  with.  Not 
far  from  the  house,  the  Roy  burn  coursed 
through  a deep  gorge,  and  on  this  I resolved 
I should  execute  my  chcf-d' ccuvre.  With  the 
assistance  of  a couple  of  men  I traced  out 
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winding  paths  into  verdant  shades  and  sleepy 
hollows,  and  thence  to  the  tw^o  waterfalls,  in 
front  of  which  I placed  some  rustic  seats.  I 
sought  out  every  romantic  nook  and  placed 
therein  a seat  ; sometimes  before  a wide 
extensive  view  of  hills,  sometimes  amongst 
the  fir-trees,  where  all  unseen  one  could 
watch  the  squirrels  taking  their  aerial  flights 
from  branch  to  branch,  in  quest  of  the  moss 
and  pretty  gleanings  which  combine  to  make 
their  little  homes  such  models  of  comfort  and 
sanitation.  Having  completed  this  woodland 
work  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  that  1 was  trespassing  on  the 
laird  s ground,  and  had  no  right  whatever  to 
be  on  the  other  side  of  the  burn  which 
divided  the  property.  Having  clearly  as- 
certained this  to  be  the  case,  I saw  there  was 
no  alternative  but  to  hunt  up  the  forester 
and  boldly  confess  my  guilt.  Happily  my 
mind  was  immediately  relieved  by  being  told 
that  the  laird  had  observed  the  progress  of 
my  work  in  his  woods  with  deep  interest,  and 
ad  given  orders  that  no  one  was  to  interfere; 
that  all  I wanted  was  to  be  done,  and  all  my 
wishes  were  to  be  executed  ; that  every  tree 
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I did  not  care  to  see  was  to  be  cut  down  ; 
in  a word,  that  I was  to  rule  in  innocence 
and  peace,  and  that  all  the  world  was  to 
obey. 

Every  day  I discovered  new  and  lawful 
paths  hidden  amongst  the  brushwood,  and 
with  a small  expenditure  of  ‘ man’s  time  ’ had 
only  to  open  them  up  to  gain  the  advantage. 
The  bare  gable-end  of  the  thatched  cottage 
was  now  adorned  with  trellis-work,  and  a 
rustic  veranda  was  thrown  out  to  match  the 
porch  which  already  covered  the  entrance. 
All  along  the  river-side  I placed  benches,  and 
occasionally  a ‘ bothy  ’ — for  the  benefit  of 
anglers,  and  the  comfort  of  companions  who 
might  well  love  to  dally  in  the  sweet  moun- 
tain air,  excited  with  the  hope  of  seeing  a fish 
caught,  and  rarely  depressed  when  disappoint- 
ment came. 

Paradise,  as  if  wearied  with  her  long  im- 
prisonment, was  gradually  unfolding  her 
charms  and  rewarding  me  for  the  early  dis- 
enchantments  of  March.  The  garden  now 
gave  forth  abundantly,  and  everything  had 
an  air  of  comfort  and  prosperity.  My  small 
farming  efforts,  too,  were  so  far  crowned  with 
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success  in  that  the  seed  planted  in  spring  had 
yielded  ten  and  a half  acres  of  rich  hay  ; for 
which  I realized  fifty  pounds  in  the  winter, 
and  still  had  sufficient  to  supply  our  own 
wants  for  two  years  to  come. 


IX. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

1 HAT  • there  is  no  time  like  the  present  ’ is  a 
maxim  peculiarly  applicable  to  housekeeping. 
Unless  a housekeeper  completes  her  arrange- 
ments for  future  comfort  at  the  beginning  of 
a new  era,  her  energy  is  apt  to  flag,  and  her 
mind  to  become  absorbed  in  other  things. 

I his  is  the  critical  period  during  which  a 
household  is  liable  to  be  overtaken  by  a 
spring-tide  of  domestic  troubles  very  difficult 
afterwards  to  stem.  I have  long  ob.served 
that  faults  once  started  are  transmitted  from 
servant  to  servant  with  extraordinary  and 
faithful  persistency,  until  they  take  root  like 
irrepressible  weeds  in  the  otherwise  fair 
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garden  of  home.  Hence  I resolved  to  start 
as  I hoped  to  go  on,  by  sowing  order  that 
personal  ease  and  leisure  might  be  reaped. 
To  this  end  it  was  necessary  that  the  servants 
should  have  their  work  defined,  and  exactlv 
understand  their  new  duties.  Accordingly  I 
drew  up  some  rules,  making  a fair  division  of 
labour,  and  presented  each  servant  with  his 
and  her  ‘ table,’  with  intimation  that  I should 
be  ‘ at  home  ’ the  following  morning  to  hear 
any  complaints  or  suggestions  they  might  like 
to  make. 

I am  glad  to  say  that  all  lell  in  with  the 
new  code  with  heartiest  goodwill,  and  gave 
me  no  trouble  then  nor  afterwards.  The 
butler  was  not  allowed  to  dispense  whisky  to 
all  who  came,  and  no  servant  was  permitted 
to  run  up  bills  with  the  local  tradespeople 
without  written  orders  from  headquarters. 
In  my  experience  of  Highland  shooting- 
lodees,  I had  known  of  much  trouble  through 
inattention  to  these  points. 

Havino"  so  far  settled  domestic  matters,  I 
now  proceeded  to  make  an  inventory  of  all 
thinofs  contained  within  each  room,  and 
nailed  a corre.sponding  list  inside  the  door. 
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All  mattresses  and  pillows  had  loose  covers — 
a very  necessary  precaution — and,  in  common 
with  the  blankets,  were  marked  with  the 
number  of  their  respective  chambers  ; so  that 
for  all  future  years,  after  a winter’s  absence, 
they  could  not  be  scattered  about  the  place 
without  some  hope  of  restoration  to  their 
original  quarters.  This  plan  brought  all  my 
arrangements  into  a nutshell.  In  a shooting- 
lodge  the  bedding  is  the  thing  which  occa- 
sions most  an.xiety  to  housekeepers,  as  it  is 
so  easily  ruined  by  the  deteriorating  in- 
fluences of  climate.  It  is  better  to  face  the 
greater  expense  at  first,  and  start  with  woven- 
wire  mattresses,  and  best  thin  hair  mattresses 
above,  instead  of  trying  less  costly  substitutes. 
With  tfie.se  I have  had  no  trouble  what- 
ever. 

With  regard  to  the  closing  and  opening  of 
the  premises,  minute  written  directions  were 
left  with  the  keeper.  I hey  were  copied 
from  my  vade  memm.,  or  inventory-book,  and 
were  to  this  effect  ; 

I St.  1 urn  off  all  water  from  the  cisterns 
above  the  house  to  prevent  it  entering  the 
pipes.  Then  empty  the  house  cisterns  and 
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pipes  of  that  which  they  already  contain,  and 
leave  all  waste-taps  open. 

2nd.  Have  all  cesspools  emptied  annually, 
and  contents  used  for  manure, 

3rd,  Open  windows,  keep  up  blinds  to 
let  in  the  sun,  light  fires  in  damp  weather. 
Examine  bedding,  and  turn  it  out  to  air. 

On  opening  the  premises  the  directions  to 
the  keeper  were  first  to  send  for  the  plumber 
(a  new  and  more  hopeful  man  than  my 
former  friend,  lately  set  up  in  business  for 
himself)  : 

I St.  Go  together  to  the  cisterns  inside  the 
house  ; clean  them  with  soft  cloths.  Note  if 
the  pipes  are  in  good  order. 

2nd.  Go  to  the  cisterns  outside  the  house; 
clean  them ; re-establish  the  filtering  arrange- 
ments. 

3rd.  Inspect  the  kitchen  boiler  to  see  that 
it  is  sound. 

4th.  Turn  on  the  water,  and  note  if  there 
is  any  leakage  ; then  go  to  the  cesspools  and 
see  that  the  connections  are  all  right,  and  the 
water  flowing  through  the  open  spaces  with- 
out impediment. 

All  metal  things,  water-cans,  baths,  etc., 
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must  be  inspected  and  repaired.  (Such 
things  deteriorate  sadly  in  winter.) 

5th.  The  roofs  and  eave-drains  to  be 
cleared  and  inspected. 

The  chimneys  were  to  be  cleaned,  foot- 
paths were  to  be  cleared,  the  well  was  to  be 
inspected,  carriages  were  to  be  overhauled, 
and  coal  was  to  be  sent  in. 

When  closing  up  for  the  winter,  pillows 
and  blankets  should  be  well  sprinkled  with 
insect-powder,  and  locked  into  the  drawers 
of  each  chamber.  Carpets  should  be  beaten 
and  hung  up  in  a dry  place. 

A little  personal  attention  to  these  small 
matters  of  detail  will  brino-  its  own  reward. 

o 

It  is  vain  to  expect  that  poor  caretakers, 
living  a humble  and  narrow  existence,  can 
anticipate  all  the  misfortunes  likely  to  over- 
take a large  establishment  when  left  to  itself, 
and  the  untender  mercies  of  an  Arctic 
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X. 

HE  COMES. 

Thk  great  day,  the  nth  of  August,  has 
come,  and  proves  a happy  day  for  The 
Laggan.  My  friend  Kate,  of  Achnamara, 
and  her  husband,  straight  from  India,  have 
arrived,  and  are  wandering  like  lovers  won- 
deringly  about  the  place.  She  has  the 
terrible  tale  of  March  to  tell  him,  and  he 
listens  with  due  solemnity. 

Within  and  without  everything  is  in 
perfect  order,  and  ready  for  the  master,  who 
is  expected  to  arrive  by  the  5.17  train.  As 
the  time  draws  near  the  boys  fish  their  way 
up  the  river  toward  the  station  ; the  carriage 
is  sent  round  by  the  road,  while  I prefer 
meandering  thence  alone,  in  silent  meditation, 
through  the  woods,  by  the  upper  walk.  The 
pretty  route  has  already  been  designated 
Mother’s  Walk,  for  she  loves  to  go  where 
she  can  see  wide  views,  and  far  down  peeps 
into  the  river  below. 

After  a pleasant  and  exhilarating  encounter 
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with  all  the  prickly  difficulties  of  a Highland 
ramble,  I reached  the  station,  not  before  the 
train  was  due,  but  long  before  it  was  likely  to 
arrive  on  this  day  of  heavy  traffic  for  the  rail- 
way. It  was  much  more  than  possible  that 
the  Speyside  train  would  come  on  without 
waiting  for  the  South  passengers,  as  only  half 
an  hour’s  grace  is  allowed  by  the  company  at 
Boat  of  Garten.  In  that  case  my  husband 
would  have  to  spend  the  night  at  a miserable 
and  desolate  inn — generally  foodless — but 
whence  he  might  enjoy  an  aggravating  and 
distant  peep  of  Ben  Rinnes,  on  which  his 
sporting  hopes  were  fixed  for  the  morning 
hours  of  the  12th. 

Fortunately  on  this  occasion  all  went  well  ; 
for  the  train  arrived  with  the  full  complement 
of  English  passengers,  and  ‘ the  father,’  step- 
ping out,  received  a joyous  though  slightly 
damp  welcome  from  his  boys,  a cordial  hand- 
shaking from  railwa)’  officials,  and  a hearty 
greeting  all  round.  Together  we  drove 
homeward  across  the  breezy  moors.  It  was 
not  necessary  this  time  to  get  out  on  the 
highroad  and  pursue  the  journey  on  foot,  for 
the  road  and  bridges  were  sound,  and  the 
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drive  down  the  hill,  though  precipitous,  was 
safe. 

Arrived  at  his  own  door,  the  master  could 
scarcely  believe  this  was  the  same  deserted 
spot  where  not  so  very  long  ago  he  beheld 
the  roedeer  sleeping.  Now  it  was  a scene  of 
welcome  in  the  midst  of  civilization.  No 
longer  given  over  to  ruin  and  desolation, 
everything  was  harmonious  and  astir  with 
human  life.  Beyond  the  threshold  were  no 
damp  and  gloomy  walls  to  repel  him,  nor 
sepulchral  sounds  to  greet  him,  but  a warm 
and  fair  interior — with  visions  of  tea,  over 
which  Kate  was  domestically  presiding — in- 
vited him  to  enter. 

In  the  vestibule  hung  trophies  ot  the  chase, 
reminding  him  of  other  sporting  days  ; and 
he  at  once  settled  into  family  life  more 
paternally  and  peacefully  than  he  had  done 
for  many  a long  year. 

Towards  the  west  the  slowly  descending 
sun — being  almost  on  a level  with  the 
window — sent  through  the  room  a cheerful 
glow,  which  softly  illuminated  the  Oriental 
tints,  and  brought  into  relief  the  fresh  green 
ferns  which  filled  the  recess.  Books,  papers. 
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and  periodicals  covered  the  table,  near  which 
easy-chairs  stood  in  agreeable  and  suggestive 
proximity. 

After  tea  a tour  of  the  place  was  made  : all 
the  wonders  were  shown  and  improvements 
were  explained.  The  musical  instruments 
hanging  on  the  wall,  which  excited  his 
curiosity,  were  used  in  lieu  of  bells  which  did 
not  e.xist  : Each  servant  answered  to  her  own 
particular  call — one  to  the  bugle,  another  to 
the  horn,  and  so  on.  An  ordinary  dinner- 
bell  brought  the  servants  together  at  meal- 
times ; a cymbal  brought  from  the  river  and 
the  woods  the  family  and  friends. 

And  thus,  as  in  a dream,  I led  this  son  of 
toil,  with  the  dust  of  London  still  upon  him, 
through^  smiling  byways  and  rosy  highways, 
in  and  out  of  our  Highland  maze,  where 
everything  breathed  of  rest  and  peace. 

We  wandered  to  the  stolen  grounds  and 
listened  to  the  waterfalls  ; we  slowly  pursued 
our  w'ay  to  the  river  and  sat  down  before  the 
deep  Dalchapel  pool,  until  the  chilly  shades 
of  evening  overtook  us  and  sent  us  silently 
home  to  our  own  fireside,  with  hearts  full  of 
thankfulness — and  with  the  bond  fulfilled. 
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XI. 

PEACE. 

Two  years  have  passed,  and  The  Laggan  on 
the  whole  has  come  creditably  through  the 
varying  ordeals  of  summer  occupation  and 
winter  desertion.  Many  improvements 
have  been  effected,  and  numerous  defects 
made  good.  A new  carriage  drive  brings  us 
within  a mile  of  the  station,  and  saves  the 
long  pull  of  three  and  a half  miles  by  the  hill 
which  was  the  former  route.  The  old  larder, 
which  was  wont  to  betray  its  presence  on 
the  summer’s  breeze,  has  been  transformed 
into  one  of  the  cosiest  of  bedrooms  ; while 
three  large  model  larders  now  stand  in  the 
shade,  with  the  wind  blowing  freely  round 
them. 

We  have  done  much  to  drain  the  damp 
from  the  cottage  walls,  and  the  state  of  the 
roof  no  longer  necessitates  the  use  of  fishing- 
waders  to  catch  the  dripping  water  in 
passages  and  staircase.  These  slowly-swell- 
ing and  dropsical  - looking  objects  were 
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gruesome  enough  even  to  the  initiated  ; but 
to  strangers  slipping  quietly  to  bed  with  a 
solitary  light,  the  effect  of  the  trunkless  legs 
standinghere  and  there  was  appalling.  Still, 
practically  they  served  the  purpose  better 
than  jugs  and  basins — which  could  ill  be 
spared.  Fortunately,  all  such  exigencies 
were  now  things  of  the  past. 

If  a home  in  the  Highlands  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  not  without  its  troubles — as  I have 
candidly  shown — there  are,  on  the  other, 
quite  as  many  joys  to  compensate  for  them. 
Amongst  these  none  are  more  delightful  to 
me  than  to  leave  the  fatigues  of  London  life 
behind,  and  to  come  to  The  Laggan  to  enjoy 
a ‘ session  of  sweet  silent  thoueht  ’ and 
perfect  rest  before  the  house  fills  and  my 
domestic  duties  begin.  In  every  changing 
aspect  the  place  is  beautiful,  but  although  the 
autumn  tints  are  welcome  to  the  eye,  and  the 
snow-clad  hills  have  a chilly  grandeur  of  their 
own,  I love  it  best  in  the  summer  sunshine, 
when  I can  lounge  under  the  trees  and  allow 
my  mind  to  wander  through  an  Arcadian 
retrospect  of  happy  days  already  spent,  and 
think  of  those  to  come. 
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For  the  present,  life  is  marvellously  calm  ; 
there  are  only  my  dog  and  I.  No  noise — 
no  traffic.  It  is  that  peace  which  London 
cannot  give. 

‘ Fair  Quiet,  I have  found  you  here. 

And  Innocence,  thy  sister  dear  ! 

Mistaken  long  I sought  you  then, 

In  busy  companies  of  men. 

Society  is  all  but  rude 
To  this  delicious  solitude.’* 


Still,  when  the  period  of  ‘delicious  solitude’ 
is  over,  it  is  a great  privilege  to  be  able  to 
welcome  others  to  share  the  simple  joys  of 
our  holiday — those  who,  in  common  with  our- 
selves, are  workers  in  the  world’s  great  hive. 
In  a Highland  lodge,  with  moor  and  river, 
there  is  always  plenty  for  everyone  to  do, 
and  hard  work  for  the  thorough  sportsman. 


* A.  Marvell. 
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To  him  every  change  in  the  weather  brings 
its  own  particular  joy.  If  fine,  he  knows  the 
birds  are  ‘ lying  ’ — so  to  the  moor  he  goes. 
If  cloudy  and  dark  of  aspect,  the  birds  will 
be  wild,  i.e.  they  won’t  ‘ lie  but  then  the 
water  is  in  order  and  the  fish  are  ‘rising’ — 
so  riverward  he  wends  his  way.  If  per- 
chance the  weather  is  unpropitious  for  either, 
he  falls  back  on  the  absorbing  happiness  of 
devoting  hours  to  the  silent  inspection  of 
tackle  and  fly-books.  He  is  content,  if  need 
be,  to  go  over  the  same  ground  the  next  day, 
and  the  next,  with  unflagging  interest,  and  no 
other  variation  than  that  of  inspecting  his 
companion’s  tackle  and  fly-books,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  deeds  performed  by  a ‘Jock 
Scott,’  a ‘ Lady  Caroline,’  or  a ‘ Blue 
Doctor.’ 

Still,  there  are  always  to  be  found  a few 
less  sporting  guests  ; men  not  caring  so 
much  for  the  birds  on  the  moor  as  for  the 
moor  itself,  with  its  keen  air  and  inviizoratincT 
exerci.se  ; not  caring  so  much  for  the  fatigue 
of  angling  the  fish  out  of  the  water,  as  for  the 
peace  of  lying  on  the  bank  and  watching 
others  do  the  work.  Some  of  our  friends 
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find  interest  in  the  geological  and  archaeo- 
logical features  of  the  surrounding  country, 
strolling  off  to  inspect  the  ‘ gravel  pits,’  which 
consist  of  crumbling  granite,  and  perceiving 
in  every  knoll  a possible  barrow.  Others 
care  nothing  for  the  grouse  as  game,  but 
take  a profound  interest  in  the  disease  to 
which  they  are  subject,  and  speculate  on 
the  possibilities  of  setting  up  a modified  form 
of  the  malady  which  might  protect  them 
against  the  more  destructive.  Then  literar\' 
friends,  full  of  the  heat  and  turmoil  of  life, 
occasionally  come  laden  with  MSS.;  but  how- 
ever important,  we  always  know  that  such 
work  is  doomed,  for  in  Arcadia  all  mental 
e.xertion  flags,  and  the  mind  goes  through 
a gradual  process  of  dissolution,  leaving 
perhaps  a spirit  willing,  but  in  most  cases  a 
mass  of  weak  flesh  lying  amidst  the  mossy 
turf  in  torpid  and  delicious  ease. 

Even  the  great  physicist  becomes  hardened 
to  the  cry  of  the  publisher,  and  sending 
‘ Ocean  Currents’  to  the  winds,  takes  to  the 
breezy  solitude  of  the  moor,  or  enjoys  a 
ramble  with  the  child  and  her  doll. 

In  the  clear,  crisp  Highland  air,  amidst 
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such  tranquil  surroundings,  all  the  high- 
strung  irritability  of  town  life  withers  and 
dies  from  want  of  nourishment  ; the  most 
confirmed  dyspeptic  becomes  a new  man,  and 
settles  down  into  a peaceful,  nerveless  condi- 
tion previously  unknown. 

Thus  life  in  our  Highland  shooting-lodge 
has  a delightful  way  of  going  joyously  along. 


XII. 

A PROFOUND  MYSTERY. 

Anyone  reading  this  narrative  would  naturally 
suppose  that  every  human  precaution  had 
been  taken  against  ‘things  going  wrong’ 
with  the  drains.  Two  years  had  passed  with- 
out trouble  in  that  direction,  but  before  my 
recent  arrival  I had  written  as  usual  to  the 
plumber,  desiring  him  to  follow  my  directions, 
which  included  the  testing  of  the  drains.  On 
my  arrival  I was  told  my  instructions  had 
been  obeyed,  and  everything  was  workino' 
properly  and  going  well. 
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As  my  children  were  to  arrive  in  a few 
days,  and  the  12th  of  August  was  at  hand,  I 
was,  notwithstanding  these  assurances,  im- 
pelled by  duty,  and  the  wonderful  instinct  of 
maternal  love — that  storge  without  which  the 
human  race  would  not  survive — to  inspect 
the  drains  for  myself.  This  was  a matter 
easy  to  accomplish,  with  the  open  plan  I had 
adopted. 

To  my  dismay  I found  the  large  drain 
blocked  and  not  working:  at  all  ! 

According  to  my  directions  the  men  had 
turned  on  the  water  from  the  house  in  full 
force,  but  it  never  reached  the  other  end  of 
the  conduit. 

1 stood  in  deep  perplexity,  wondering  and 
reflecting  how  this  could  be.  It  was  certain 
that  the  water  which  was  constantly  coming 
into  the  house,  and  being  passed  on  through 
baths  and  numerous  pipes,  must  find  an  outlet 
somewhere.  Where  did  it  go.?  If  there  was 
no  proper  outlet,  the  waters  must  flood  back 
to  the  house,  and  were  possibly  at  that 
moment  forming  an  artificial  lake  under- 
neath the  basement.  What  would  become  of 
the  house — and  the  occupants  .? 
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There  was  no  time  to  lose.  Every  hour 
made  matters  worse,  and  I must  at  once  find 
out  the  cause  of  the  obstruction.  I hastily 
collected  all  the  hands  on  the  place  and  made 
them  dig  open  the  ground.  We  began  at  the 
far  end,  and  worked  back  towards  the  house, 
till  the  ground  took  a rise,  and  involved  us 
in  too  much  labour  for  the  number  of  men 
employed.  Up  to  this  point  we  found  the 
pipes  badly  laid,  broken,  damaged,  and 
without  a sign  of  recent  use. 

Nearer  the  house  1 traced  with  my  eye 
the  spot  where  pipes  ought  to  be,  and  desired 
the  men  to  begin  anew  there.  This  brought 
us  to  the  other  side  of  the  mystery,  for  the 
pent-up  waters  now  began  to  pour  forth. 
Tor  this.  1 was  very  thankful,  as  it  could 
hurt  no  one,  and  saved  the  generation  of  im- 
pure  gases  indoors.  We  could  now  localize 
the  seat  of  mischief,  but  as  it  was  buried  in 
the  deep  part  of  the  ground,  it  was  far  beyond 
our  power  to  reach. 

The  day  was  nearly  spent,  when  1 began  to 
realize  the  fact  that  a heavy  piece  of  work  lay 
before  me.  A single  day  was  of  the  utmost 
importance,  so  I made  up  my  mind  to  take 
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the  5.17  train  to  Elgin,  see  the  plumber,  and 
arrange  for  him  to  come  next  morning  with 
the  necessary  implements  and  material.  Al- 
though we  had  contracted  for  new  pipes  to 
be  laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  our  tenancy,, 
the  state  in  which  I now  found  them  proved 
their  utter  worthlessness. 

I had  half  an  hour  before  me  in  which  to 
collect  my  thoughts  and  articles  de  toilette  for 
the  night  which  circumstances  forced  me  to 
spend  in  a travellers  inn,  maidless  and 
alone.  On  my  way  to  the  station  I gave  the 
keeper  various  directions,  and  ordered  a cart 
to  be  in  readiness  for  the  first  train. 

My  anxious  and  hurried  little  journey  went 
well  enough  until  I joined  the  Great  North 
of  Scotland  Railway  at  the  junction,  when 
the  scene  changed  sadly  for  the  worse.  It 
was  a Bank  Holiday,  and  every  carriage  was 
crowded  with  a rollicking,  hilarious  Scotch 
rabble,  some  a little,  others  greatly,  intoxi- 
cated. There  seemed  not  a place  lor  me. 
In  every  first-class  carriage  card-playing  was 
going  on  across  very  greasy  knees.  In  other 
carriages,  children,  in  the  unbroken  series 
proper  to  Scotch  ideas  of  a douce  and  decent 
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family,  were  crowded  on  every  lap.  What 
was  I to  do } The  train  I had  come  by 
would  take  me  back,  but  that  must  not  be. 
It  would  be  very  nice,  very  comfortable  to 
back,  but  duty  called  me  forward.  At 
length,  with  the  aid  of  the  guard,  I was 
squeezed  into  the  midst  of  a large  family,  in 
a third-class  carriage,  where,  to  judge  by  the 
hospitality  soon  offered  me  from  sundry 
festive  remains,  my  presence  was  by  no 
means  unwelcome.  Thus  was  our  journey 
agreeably  pursued  until  we  reached  Elgin, 
when  the  scene  at  the  station  revealed  the 
usual  horrors  of  a Bank  Holiday  in  Scot- 
land. With  much  shouting  and  noise  mothers 
gave  over  their  screaming  infants  to  older 
children,  while  they  searched  out  the  fallen 

fathers  and  dragged  them  away  to  their 
homes. 

In  the  midst  of  this  saturnalia  [ was  carried 
along  till  I found  myself  in  the  High  Street 

i"  "’)■  The  cold,  low  entranced 

hall  was  filled  with  leather  bundles  belonging 
to  commercial  travellers  within.  It  looked 
neither  cheery  nor  inviting  ; but  passing  on, 
managed  to  find  a waiter  formerly  in  service 
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at  Achnamara,  and  from  whom  I met  with 
every  attention. 

By  this  time  I discovered  that  all  the  shoj^s 
were  closed.  To  pay  domiciliary  visits  to  my 
tradesmen  on  such  a day  was  impossible,  so 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  send  a note 
to  the  plumber  requesting  an  interview  that 
evening.  This  done,  1 sat  down  by  the 
window,  and  looked  forth  into  the  dreary 
market  - place,  and  thought  of  the  bright, 
beautiful  Achnamara,  and  the  welcome  that 
always  awaited  me  there.  It  was  only  six 
miles  away — I could  easily  hire  a trap  and 
go  ; but,  resisting  the  temptation,  I steadfastly 
clung  to  the  unwelcome  but  none  the  less  im- 
perative duty  demanding  my  attention  at 
home. 

While  sitting  in  silent  reflection,  trying  to 
unravel  the  mysteries  of  my  domestic  situa- 
tion, the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a ruddy, 
holiday-attired  young  Hercules  was  ushered 
in.  It  was  my  plumber ! Fortunately  he 
was  perfectly  sober,  and  being  more  than 
usually  intelligent,  I could  trust  him  for  inter- 
viewing the  other  tradesmen,  and  carrying 
out  my  directions  for  the  morning.  He  was 
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to  hire  a truck,  take  a full  supply  of  six-inch 
glazed  earthenware  pipes  (four-inch  would 
have  been  better,  as  large  pipes  are  a 
mistake,  inasmuch  as  they  weaken  the  force 
of  the  water),  Roman  cement,  workmen’s 
tools  — everything,  in  short,  likely  to  be 
required. 

At  elev^en  o’clock  next  morning  I had  the 
satisfaction  of  arriving  on  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions at  the  head  of  a goodly  company  of 
rural  engineers,  provided  with  a complete 
batterie  de  guerre.  In  a short  time  the 
whole  length  of  the  drain  was  laid  open,  and 
the  cause  of  obstruction  was  revealed. 

At  a certain  rise  of  the  hill  the  men,  having 
dug  down  some  twelve  feet  of  sandy  soil, 
found  the  pipe  blocked  with  the  roots  of 
trees,  firmly  and  closely  packed.  If  the  pipes 
in  the  first  instance  had  been  properly  laid 
this  never  could  have  happened  ; but  they 
were  laid  on  a rise  uphill,  with  the  joints  all 
gaping,  for  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
unite  them  with  cement.  There  was,  there- 
fore, nothing  to  prevent  the  roots  creeping 

m.  as  they  naturally  would,  in  quest  of 
moisture. 
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The  first  day  was  devoted  to  clearing  out 
the  ground  and  rubbish,  and  preparing  the 
foundations  for  new  pipes  on  the  morrow. 
It  was  necessary  to  alter  the  whole  level, 
allowing  one  inch  of  fall  to  the  yard ; which 


GOOD. 


consequently  brought  the  entrance  at  the  old 
mill  to  a considerably  lower  level  than 
formerly.  As  it  was  still  very  deep,  we  could 
afford  to  do  this. 

Next  day,  the  all-important  day  which  was 
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to  see  the  ground  closed  for  perhaps  a century, 
I mounted  close  guard  over  my  men.  They 
were  all  willing  workers,  but  at  best  mere 
mechanics,  without  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
raison  d'Hre  of  their  work.  I therefore  sat 
on  a camp-stool  and  watched  every  step  of 
the  way,  going  now  and  then  by  special 
request  into  the  cutting  for  consultations 
when  awkward  pieces  of  granite  were  en- 
countered, and  other  difficulties  had  to  be 
surmounted. 

.A.11  my  primitive  ideas  were  now  to  be  im- 
proved upon,  and  the  process  required  my 
earnest  attention. 

The  end  of  the  drain  was  to  be  on  the 
same  principle  as  formerly  ; but  instead  of 
the  improvised  lead  gutter  it  was  to  be 
fashioned  out  of  Roman  cement,  which 
hardens  with  wear,  and  is  very  durable, 
livery  pipe  was  joined  the  right  way,  and 
not  the  wrong  way  as  before,  and  each  joint 
was  united  with  cement.  In  the  shallow  part 
of  the  ground  towards  the  house  I had 
branch-pipes  laid,  with  the  arms  coming  up 
to  the  surface,  so  that  in  future  anyone  lifting 
the  gratings  which  covered  them  could  look 
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down  and  see  that  the  water  was  flowing 
right.  I had  five  of  these  peepholes  made, 
as  they  served  to  drain  the  upper  surface  of 
the  ground  ; and  besides  admitting  fresh  air, 
they  were  the  means  of  localizing  and  reach- 
ing any  mischief  that  might  occur.  Thus  in 
two  days  after  the  blockage  was  discovered 
the  whole  of  the  old  pipes  were  removed,  and 
a simple  but  perfect  system  of  drainage  was 
established.  With  an  abundant  supply  of 
water,  such  as  we  had,  no  traps  were  neces- 
sary ; for  the  pij)es  being  clear,  and  cut  off 
from  contaminating  sources,  there  was  no  bad 
air  to  trap. 

Since  these  days  I have  learnt  that  the 
better  plan  in  country  place.s  is  to  have  no 
cesspools  at  all,  but  to  allow  the  house- 
drainage  to  run  free  into  some  distant  part 
of  the  grounds  where  willows  can  be  planted, 
or  the  moisture  be  absorbed  by  existing  trees 
and  shrubs. 
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XIII. 

DANGERS  UNSEEN. 

Again  two  years  have  passed.  Our  good 
little  friend  the  laird  is  dead,  and  by  the  law 
of  Scotland  the  lease  of  our  shooting  has 
fallen  in,  being  technically  an  ‘ Amenity  of 
Property.’  The  fishing,  however,  and  house 
are  supposed  to  be  on  the  same  footing  as 
farms,  and  on  the  death  of  the  laird  remain 
untouched.  This  is  a curious  and  unsatis- 
factory anomaly.  One  neighbour,  finding 
the  ground  thus  cut  from  under  his  feet, 
carried  his  wrongs,  or  supposed  wrongs, 
before  the  Edinburgh  law  courts,  but,  getting 
no  redress,  was  compelled  to  leave,  owing  to 
the  loss  of  the  shooting’. 

o 

Wester  Elchies,  being  the  manor-house, 

• fell  in  ’ all  round,  shooting,  fishing,  house 
and  farm,  by  understood  agreement,  and  was 
given  up  without  a struggle  for  the  tenancy 
of  the  new  laird. 

Under  this  redistribution  of  shootings  and 
fi.shings  a new  era  has  set  in.  Old  friends 
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have  gone  away,  and  strangers  have  taken 
their  places.  Future  leases  are  granted  for  a 
term  of  five  years  only  ; but  in  consideration 
of  all  we  have  done  to  restore  the  one  bit  of 
wilderness  on  the  property,  our  new  lease  is 
to  stand  for  seven  years,  with  an  extension  of 
shooting,  an  extra  mile  of  the  river,  and  with 
various  conditions  in  our  favour.  Under  the 
former  lease  we  could  not  allow  a friend  to 
fish  our  water  unless  he  were  a bond  fide 
visitor  in  the  house.  Neither  could  we  let 
the  fishing  in  the  spring.  These  restrictions 
are  now  removed,  with  certain  limitations. 

With  this  extension  of  moorland  and  river 
— which  includes  some  noble  pools — we  have 
felt  justified  in  building  a new  wing  (in  no 
amateur  fashion  this  time),  which  gives  us  a 
commodious  dining-room,  with  spare  bedroom 
and  dressing-room  above. 

My  unprofessional  efforts  at  sanitary  en- 
gineering have  been  so  far  successful  that 
nothing  has  since  gone  wrong  with  the 
drains  ; and  I am  happy  to  say  my  plan  has 
met  with  the  highest  approval.  Some 
authorities  consider  that  the  freezing  of  the 
drains  in  winter  is  an  objection  to  the  open 
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plan,  but  I had  only  the  summer  to  deal  with. 

I can  see  no  difficulty,  however,  in  covering 
the  open  spaces  to  protect  them  against  frost, 
which,  if  very  severe,  is  just  as  likely  to  cut 
off  the  inflow  of  water  as  to  prove  an  obstacle 
to  the  outflow.  In  any  case,  the  easy  accessi- 
bility of  drains  is  the  best  security  against 
obstructions,  arising  from  what  cause  they 
may. 

My  Highland  home  being  now  perfect, 
complete,  and  secured  against  the  intrusion  of 
preventible  sorrow,  I am  in  a position  to 
watch  the  universal  struggle  of  those  about 
me  to  keep  sickness  from  the  door.  The 
beautiful  picture  painted  by  Watts  of  Love, 
young  and  strong,  trying  vainly  to  keep  back 
gaunt,  inexorable  Death,  is  ever  before  me, 
as  a terrible  illustration  of  what  is  going  on 
around. 

A local  medical  man  with  large  consulta- 
tion practice  told  me  that  he  knew  of  no 
house  in  the  county,  or  adjoining  counties, 
whether  old  or  newly  built,  that  he  considered 
in  sound  condition  for  health.  His  practice  in 
a large  measure  was  due  to  these  insanitary 
conditions. 
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Before  the  new  regime  set  in,  our  neigh- 
bours, with  few  exceptions,  complained  of  the 
state  of  their  drains  ; but  although  the  conse- 
quences must  inevitably  fall  on  themselves, 
not  many  would  incur  the  expense  of  putting 
them  right  for  the  ultimate  of  the  laird  ! 
Others  would  not  mind  the  expense,  but 
through  ignorance,  or  indifference,  allowed 
matters  to  take  their  course  till  sickness 
came. 

At  one  beautiful  lodge,  where  noble 
hospitality  was  dispensed,  a treasured  child 
lay  for  weeks  at  the  point  of  death  from 
typhoid  fever.  The  parents  thought  the 
disease  must  have  been  contracted  at  another 
lodge  lately  visited,  where  the  drains  were 
found  to  be  very  defective  ; but  on  examina- 
tion theirs  also  were  discovered  to  be  in  a 
bad  state  from  some  accidental  cause,  for 
much  money  and  some  intelligence  had  been 
expended  in  putting  things  right. 

During  my  visit  to  Wester  Elchies  all  the 
children  were  suffering  from  headaches,  sore 
throats,  boils,  and  the  usual  symptoms  per- 
taining to  the  low  condition  of  health  brought 
about  by  defective  drainage.  The  master 
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nevertheless  held  that  the  cause  suggested 
was  impossible,  for  he  had  spent  so  much 
money  on  the  drains.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  money  had  proved  a very  dull 
factor  in  the  sum,  for  without  presiding 
intelligence  to  guide  the  hand  it  is  simply 
misdirected  manual  labour,  and  nothing  else. 
Hence,  previous  to  the  new  laird’s  occupa- 
tion of  the  place  the  unpleasant  truth  was 
revealed. 

At  the  lodge,  where  we  spent  the  night 
among  the  rats,  fever  broke  out,  and  the 
cause  was  found  underneath  the  bedroom 
floor  and  basement  generally.  A feeble 
attempt  was  made  to  put  matters  right,  but 
as  it  was  the  laird’s  property,  the  under- 
taking was  left  to  the  next  tenant,  who  did 
not  do  it,  and  then  to  the  next  again  ; no 
one  doing  anything,  but  all  in  turn  suffer- 
ing, and  complaining  bitterly  of  the  rats. 
Friends  used  to  arrive  at  this  lodge  on  a 
week’s  visit  in  all  the  bloom  of  expected  en- 
joyment ; but  before  the  period  of  the  visit 
was  over  they  were  generally  observed  de- 
parting in  haste  with  haggard  and  sleepless 
aspect. 
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On  all  sides  the  story  was  the  same.  Old 
neighbours  went  away  and  new  neighbours 
came,  quite  content  to  pay  enormous  rents, 
with  eyes  open  to  everything,  save  that 
vitally  important  thing,  the  danger  to  health, 
which  is  unseen.  People  were  attracted  by 
the  desirability  of  the  shooting  without  much 
reference  to  the  lodge,  and  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  lodge.  Many  lodges  are  taken 
simply  on  the  representation  of  the  agent  ; 
and  if  the  sport  is  good,  no  questions  are 
asked  concerning  matters  of  domestic  im- 
portance. 

And  so,  in  the  villages  and  picturesque 
cottages  scattered  about  the  mountain-side, 
roses  flourish  outside  and  sickness  plays 
havoc  within.  In  one  cottage  alone  I found 
six  members  of  the  family  down  with  typhoid 
fever.  The  discovery  of  this  case  was 
rather  curious,  inasmuch  as  I tracked  it 
deliberately  from  the  original  source,  which  1 
found  actively  existing  in  the  merchant's 
shop  next  door.  The  condition  of  this  shop 
was  so  sickening  that  it  was  impossible  to  sit 
inside.  I complained  to  the  merchant,  and 
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warned  him  as  to  the  consequences  ; but  as 
he  enjoyed  the  proud  position  of  ‘ Local 
Sanitary  Inspector  ’ he  repudiated  all  know- 
ledge of  mischief  having  come  of  it,  and  said 
it  was  only  the  gas  ! Failing  him,  I went  to 
the  chemist,  a little  farther  up  the  street,  and 
soon  arrived  at  the  truth,  by  asking  if  there 
were  any  cases  of  fever  in  the  village  at 
present.  Yes,  there  was  typhoid  fever  next 
door  to  the  merchant’s  ! Following  up  my 
clue,  I knocked  at  the  door  of  the  cottage  in 
question,  and  waited  a long  time  before  an 
answer  came.  At  length  the  door  was  opened 
by  a pale,  emaciated  woman,  the  mother  of 
the  family,  who  had  been  ill  for  three 
weeks  with  the  fever.  Almost  fainting  from 
fatigue,  she  led  me  into  a darkened  room, 
fitfully  lighted  by  a peat  fire,  over  which 
a sick  child  was  crouching.  In  a press 
bed  lay  another  child,  so  near  unto  death 
that  a half-clad,  sickly  boy  was  kneeling 
on  the  bed  holding  a candle,  that  those  in 
attendance  might  see  when  the  change 
took  place.  I stood  silently  watching  the 
sightless  eyes  looking  into  space,  and  the 
thin  hands  picking  at  the  blankets — that 
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touching  sign  of  the  coming  end  ! Thence 
the  weeping  mother  took  me  into  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  where  I beheld  a lad  lying  in  the 
marble  stillness  of  mimic  death,  exhausted 
with  delirium  and  psalm-singing.  This  poor 
youth  had  been  the  merchant’s  assistant 
when  he  succumbed  to  the  fever,  and  laid  the 
seeds  of  disease  to  be  taken  up  by  others.  In 
the  third  and  last  room  of  the  cottage  lay  the 
father  of  the  family,  with  burning  cheeks, 
tossing  wildly  to  and  fro — thus  completing 
the  circle  of  misery  enclosing  the  entire 
family  at  once. 

As  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  fever 
is  spread  amongst  cottages  in  the  Highlands, 
my  friend  the  local  practitioner  gave  me  the 
following  interesting  account  of  how  scarlet 
fever  was  brought  to  a neighbouring  village 
a few  years  ago.  A servant  lassie  died  of 
the  fever  while  in  her  situation  in  one  of  the 
large  towns,  when  her  ‘ kist,’  containing  all 
her  worldly  goods,  was  sent  home  to  her 
relatives.  This  wooden  box  was  left  at 
the  station  for  a week,  where  it  formed  a 
happy  playground  for  the  station-master’s 
children,  until  they  all  sickened,  and  simul- 
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taneously  fell  ill  with  scarlet  fever.  Mean- 
while the  box  was  carried  up  to  the  village^ 
and  the  clothes  of  the  deceased  were 
distributed  among  the  friends.  In  every 
cottage  whither  the  garments  and  mementoes 
were  taken,  the  fever  broke  out,  forming  so 
many  centres  whence  it  spread  universally 
over  the  place.  The  ignorance  of  these 
country  people  is  so  great  that,  whenever 
a friend  dies,  no  matter  from  what  cause, 
whether  infectious  or  otherwise,  they  all 
assemble  to  croon  over  the  body,  and  pass 
the  days  before  the  funeral  in  awful  whispers 
about  the  hand  of  the  Almighty. 

In  the  present  state  of  medical  knowledge 
it  is  vain  to  ask  whence  come  these  terrible 
germs  and  how  they  are  originated.  In 
typhoid,,  the  origin  is  often  very  obscure. 
In  the  case  I have  described  there  was  no 
doubt  connection  with  the  foul  conditions  at 
hand.  Except  for  ignorant  nursing,  and  the 
close,  stifling  atmosphere  in  which  the  first 
invalid  was  kept,  the  fever  need  not  have 
spread  to  the  other  members  of  the  family, 
but  over-crowding,  soiled  linen,  and  the 
pestilent  midden  close  to  the  windows 
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against  the  wall  outside  were  followed  by 
the  natural  result. 

We  know  from  experience  that  the  seeds 
of  disease,  although  unseen,  are  carried  by 
the  wind  like  thistle-down,  and  by  an 
immense  population  ever  passing  to  and 
fro.  In  common  with  other  seeds,  they 
will  not  germinate  on  barren  ground,  but, 
given  a favourable  soil,  they  spring  into 
activity  and  become  reproductive.  Hence 
a clean  house  and  a clean  constitution 
present  the  most  effectual  barriers  against 
the  inroad  and  subsequent  cultivation  of 
disease. 

With  a mind  keenly  alive  to  the  dangers 
unseen,  it  saddened  me  to  find  so  many 
charming  country  houses  as  sedulously 
prepared  in  their  stately  isolation  for  the 
inroad  of  disease  as  any  miserable  village, 
or  crowded  city  in  the  East.  The  un- 
alterable laws  which  regulate  health  apply 
equally  to  the  castle  and  the  cottage  ; and 
the  one  common  ground  between  the  two 
classes,  rich  and  poor,  is  ignorance  and  the 
sorrow  which  comes  of  it.  In  the  midst  of 
pure  and  lovely  surroundings  I have  visited 
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some  five  or  six  young  mothers  cruelly  and 
needlessly  sacrificed  to  puerperal  fever,  and 
the  various  forms  of  blood-poisoning  which 
arise  from  the  insanitary  conditions  of  the 
home. 

At  present  we  are  living  in  a period  of 
transition  between  ignorance  and  knowledge 
of  house  sanitation.  Many  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  we  have  to  contend  arise  from 
the  impenetrable  nature  of  old  systems  of 
drainage.  The  architect  of  the  future  will 
have  to  satisfy  the  public  by  bringing  all 
such  secrets  to  light,  and  ending  present 
mysteries. 

Pending  future  enlightenment,  which  is 
destined,  let  us  hope,  to  secure  us  against 
all  preventible  diseases,  let  me  impress  on 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  others,  the 
desirability  of  giving  ungrudgingly  the 
personal  care  and  forethought  which  alone 
can  avert  the  evils  I have  mentioned.  The 
remedy  as  a rule  is  very  simple  ; my  own 
case  showing  that  common  intelligence,  and 
a little  uncommon  earnestness  quickened 
with  a sense  of  danger,  are  sufficient  to 
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overcome  the  want  of  technical  knowledge. 
In  neglecting  the  laws  of  health  my  neigh- 
bours were  suffering  from  the  dangers 
and  sorrows  which  I escaped,  because  in 
my  clean  dwelling  there  was  no  foothold 
for  disease,  no  favouring  soil  for  the 
fertilization  of  vagrant  germs.  On  such  con- 
ditions only  can  our  shooting-lodge  claim  to 
be  what  it  is  in  truth,  our  Haven  of  Rest, 
our  pure  and  pretty  Highland  Home. 


PART  II. 

A DESIRABLE  RESIDENCE. 

Mv  house  is  in  Mayfair,  and  is  termed  by 
hopeful  house  agents  a Desirable  Residence. 
How  far  the  assertion  is  true  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  was  built  more  than  a hundred 
years  ago  on  the  top  of  the  London  clay, 
which  has  a cold,  clammy,  ever-damp  look 
when  your  eye  happens  to  penetrate  beneath 
the  surface.  Some  of  the  houses  in  the 
street  have  given  in  before  others,  one  or  two 
being  supported  with  difficulty,  the  doors 
becoming  uncomfortable  on  hinges  which 
barely  belong  to  them,  and  cracks  appearing 
on  the  walls.  Owing  to  this  frail  state  of 
things  I have  enjoyed,  during  a twenty  years' 
residence,  unusual  opportunities  of  studying 
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local  history  from  the  basements  of  my  neigh- 
bours’ dwellings. 

Five  doors  higher  up  the  street  some  men 
working  at  the  foundations  broke  in  upon  a 
pit  containing  the  putrefying  carcases  of  nine 
cows,  which  bore  on  their  skulls  the  mark  of 
the  pole-axe,  suggestive  of  sacrifice  during 
some  murrain  when  Mayfair  was  a flourishing 
farm.  So  foul  was  this  burial-place  when 
opened  that  the  workmen  fled  in  a body  from 
the  ground.  N evertheless,  fashionable  people 
had  been  content  to  live  over  it  for  more 
than  a century,  carrying  on  the  business  and 
pleasure  of  life,  cleaving  to  one  another  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  unconscious  of  the 
plague-spot  underneath.  Within  some  yards 
of  the  same  locality,  while  clearing  the 
ground  for  building  purposes,  further  remains 
of  cattle  and  horses  have  since  been  found, 
and  many  loads  of  night-soil  were  removed 
which  had  escaped  from  the  defective  drains  of 
the  neighbouring  houses.  As  the  inhabitants 
have  not  been  warned  of  the  state  of  their 
drains,  and  it  is  nobody’s  business  to  tell 
them,  the  notification  is  likely  to  come  in  the 
usual  way  when  wife  or  child  is  stricken  with 
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mortal  sickness,  and  Watts’  beautiful  picture 
is  realized  of  Love  struggling  vainly  to  keep 
Death  from  the  door. 

Two  doctors  came  to  reside  in  our  street  ; 
the  one  (married)  was  wise,  the  other  (a 
bachelor)  was  foolish.  The  former  inquired 
first  about  the  drainage,  and  spent  some 
hundreds  of  pounds  in  having  the  bad  old 
system  changed,  and  Norman  Shaw’s  plan 
adopted,  which  works  admirably.'*’''  The 
latter  doctor  was  forced,  before  a year  was 
out,  to  move,  with  all  his  servants,  at  great 
inconvenience,  into  a hotel  for  some  weeks, 
until  the  earth  under  the  basement,  which 
was  flooded  with  sewage,  was  carted  away  and 
proper  drainage  was  laid  down.  No  one  had 
enjoyed  a day’s  health  since  coming  to  the 
house,  hence  the  investigation  and  subsequent 
discovery  of  the  cause. 

Another  physician,  in  one  of  the  fashion- 
able streets  a little  farther  off,  told  me  that  he 
attributed  his  breakdown  in  health  in  the 

This  simply  entails  a large  flush  of  water,  which 
rushes  with  great  force  through  a pipe  with  a good  fall  to 
the  main  sewer.  One  good  trap  prevents  sewer  gas  enter- 
ing the  pipe,  which  is  always  pure,  and  has  fresh  air 
admitted  through  open  gratings. 
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height  of  his  prosperity  to  the  fact  of  slow 
poisoning  from  vitiated  air,  arising  from  five 
cesspools  which  were  found  under  his  house 
in  a horrible  state.  The  physician  (now 
wise),  in  his  exile  from  the  cold  winters  of 
our  climate,  has  kissed  the  rod  by  carrying 
the  fruits  of  his  severe  lesson  to  Mentone, 
where  the  chief  sanitary  improvements  of 
the  place  have  been  made  through  his  exer- 
tions.* 

I could  multiply  the  bad  cases  which  have 
come  under  my  own  observation,  but  I have 
said  enough  to  show  the  state  of  my  sur- 
roundings. Before  taking,  possession  of  a 
house  it  will  be  seen  how  absolutely  necessary 
it  is  to  employ  a competent  engineer,  not 
only  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  drainage,  but 
to  ascertain  the  level  of  the  ground-water,  on 
which  the  dryness  or  dampness  of  a house  so 
much  depends.  He  must  also  judge  of  the 
foundations  and  stability  of  the  walls,  and  see 
that  no  putrefying  matter  lies  dangerously 
near  the  surface,  with  all  its  active  capabilities 
of  disease. 

It  is  only  by  degrees  that  I have  managed 
* The  late  Dr.  Henry  Bennett. 
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to  circumvent  the  evils  which  I hoped  were 
overcome  on  our  early  occupation  of  the 
house.  The  state  of  our  drainage  was  no 
better  than  that  of  our  neighbours,  but  we 
entered  on  a contract  to  have  the  house- 
drains  properly  connected  with  the  sewer, 
and  everything  put  right,  for  ^100.  The 
following  year  defects  were  discovered,  and 
the  work  had  to  be  done  over  again  by 
another  contractor  at  a further  expense.  In 
those  days  a contract  did  not  include  the 
ventilating  of  soil-pipes,  or  disconnecting  of 
overriow-pipes  from  the  sewer,  so  that  it  is 
only  with  increased  sanitary  knowledge  we 
found  these  deficiencies  to  be  the  cause  of 
headaches,  and  sundry  other  drain  symptoms, 
from  which  the  household  suffered  notwith- 
standing all  our  hopes  and  our  expenditure. 

After  much  trouble  our  house  is,  as  far  as 
an  old  house  can  be,  a model  of  good  sanita- 
tion, and  fit  to  bear  with  credit  any  surgical 
or  medical  strain  to  which  the  inmates  may 
at  any  time  be  subjected,  without  fear  of  bad 
results  arising  from  preventible  causes. 

The  waste-water  pipes  from  wash-basins 
and  baths,  kitchen  and  pantry  sinks  and 
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cisterns,  are  conducted  each  separately  into 
the  open  air,  in  back  or  front  area,  as  the 
case  may  be,  whence  the  water  drops  through 
a foot  of  open  air  into  a trap.  The  soil-pipe 
is  well  ventilated,  and  the  water  - supply 
sufficient. 

Having  so  far  settled  the  essentials,  my 
mind  was  free  to  deal  with  the  amenities  of 
housekeeping  and  to  find  a remedy  for  the 
closeness  of  my  rooms.  When  friends  came 
to  dinner  there  seemed  no  alternative  between 
putting  them  in  a draught  from  the  open 
window,  or  subjecting  them  to  hot,  headache- 
producing  de-oxygenated  air.  Every  kind  of 
clumsy  device  was  tried,  until  at  length  an 
idea  was  born  of  despair,  and  has  grown  into 
a happy  realization.  It  broke  down  no  walls, 
it  disturbed  nothing,  it  was  not  hideous  like 
most  ventilators,  but  easily  adapted  itself  to 
any  ordinary  sash-window.  It  admirably 
serves  the  purpose  in  my  dining-room,  and  is 
the  pet  plaything  of  my  boudoir.  It  is  a 
fixed  glass  screen  which  stands  before  the 
window  inside  my  room,  containing  within  its 
folding  glass  doors  flowering  plants,  the 
effect  of  which  is  very  beautiful  to  the  eye. 
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Fresh  air  enters  from  the  ordinary  open 
windo-w,  and  is  screened  from  the  room  by 
the  closed  glass  casement,  which  rises  six  or 
eight  feet,  directing  the  air  upwards  and  dis- 
persing it  over  a ‘ hopper  ’ into  the  room 
without  draught.  A model  was  exhibited  at 
the  Medical  and  Sanitary  Exhibition,  and  was 
awarded  by  the  jurors  a certificate  of  merit. 
The  following  testimonials  were  sent  by 
gentlemen  who  saw  it  in  action,  and  could 
answer  for  the  principle  being  sound  : 

Local  Government  Board,  Whitehall. 
April  2,  1881. 

The  Floral  Art  Ventilator  devised  and  used  by  Mrs. 
Priestley,  a member  of  the  National  Health  Society,  is 
simple  in  construction,  neat  in  appearance,  and  when  in 
use  calculated  to  be  very  beneficial,  as  the  air  in  a room 
may  be  changed  and  renewed  without  injurious  draughts. 

ROBERT  RAWLINSON,  C.B., 

Chief  Engineering  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

38,  Herteoru  Street,  Mayfair. 

May  9,  1881. 

1 approve  of  the  Floral  Art  Ventilator  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  introduces  the  outer  and 
fresher  air  where  it  should  be,  into  the  upper  third  of  the 
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room,  whence,  without  draught,  it  may  quietly  descend  by 
its  own  greater  weight  and  displace  the  effete  air  below  it. 
Next,  it  filters  the  air  thus  introduced  through  growing 
plants,  which  are  its  natural  filterers,  since  they  take  out 
of  it  as  it  passes,  and  keep  for  their  own  purposes,  its 
ammoniacal  and  carboniferous  impurities  (in  London  a 
really  important  thing),  and  give  them  back  to  us  not 
only  regenerated  but  laden  with  perfume.  Next,  it  enables 
us  to  have  plants  in  our  rooms  instead  of  outside  our  win- 
dows, where,  for  the  benefit  chiefly  of  the  outsiders,  they 
get  wasted  and  soon  killed  by  the  sun.  Lastly,  it  is  a 
gratification  to  the  eye,  an  improvement  to  the  room,  and 
a source  of  pleasure  to  its  inhabitants,  whenever  it  may 
please  them  to  open  its  folding-doors  of  stained  glass,  and 
be  for  a time  in  their  indoor  garden. 

F.  SEYMOUR  HADEN,  F.R.C.S.,  etc. 


44,  Berners  Street. 

April  II,  1 88 1. 

I have  seen  the  Floral  Art  Ventilator  in  action,  and  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  a very  simple  and  effective  medium  for 
ventilating  rooms  without  lateral  or  downward  draught  of 
cold  air.  If  all  drawing-rooms,  dining-rooms,  and  ball- 
rooms were  ventilated  by  this  excellent  and  artistic 
ventilator,  society  would  suffer  less  from  headaches, 
debility,  and  malaise — part  of  the  tribute  which  it  at  pre- 
sent pays  to  bad  air  and  neglect  of  ventilation  in  modern 
and  fashionable  houses. 

ERNEST  HART, 

Chairman  of  Council  of  the  National  Health  Society, 
Editor  of  the  ^British  Medical  fournall 
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246,  Regent  Street,  Oxford  Circus,  W. 

Afay  4,  1881. 

How  to  intro  luce  fresh  air  into  ordinary  reception- 
rooms  and  bedrooms  without  making  holes  in  the  walls 
or  otherwise  damaging  or  disfiguring  existing  arrangements 
is  a problem  which  is  successfully  solved  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Floral  Art  Ventilator.  Its  threefold  use 
as  a ventilator,  a screen  and  an  ornament,  will  ensure  for 
it  an  extensive  patronage. 

ERNEST  TURNER, 

Fellmu  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  ; 
Fello^v  of  the  Safiitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain  ; 
Mcmbre  de  la  Societe  Franfaise  d' Hygiene : 
Atithor  of '■  Sanitary  Work  of  an  Architect'  etc. 


The  invention  is  the  property  of  the 
National  Health  Society,  to  whom  I had 
much  pleasure  in  presenting  it. 

To  complete  the  sanitary  arrangements  of 
a dinner-party  I allow  no  meats  to  be  carved 
within  the  room.  A table  stands  in  the  hall 
whence  everything  is  .served.  The  dining- 
room door  is  folded  quite  back  against  the 
wall  and  a screen  placed  in  front,  so  that  the 
air  passes  over  it,  and  a proper  circulation  is 
thus  kept  up. 

The  Desirable  Residence  of  twenty  years 
ago  is  only  now  becoming  habitable— so  slow 
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a thing  is  knowledge,  and  so  dilatory,  its 
practical  application.  No  less  than  others 
have  I suffered  from  ignorance  and  taken  the 
sharp  lesson  from  experience. 

Notwithstanding  my  diligence,  I am  always 
finding  more  to  learn,  and  realizing  the  fact 
that  ‘ a house  won’t  keep  itself.'  The  best 
servants  in  the  world  are  inefficient  ; they 
have  no  time  to  learn  the  hygienic  craft,  and 
no  previous  education  to  open  their  minds  to 
the  necessity  for  accepting  sanitary  truths. 
It  is  vain  to  rest  content  with  the  paintings 
on  the  walls,  the  beautiful  china,  the  Indian 
hangings,  and  the  outward  beauty  that  meets 
the  eye,  if  you  probe  not  the  dark  corners 
and  see  that  they,  too,  are  sound  and  clean. 

There  are  other  senses  no  less  delicate 
than  the  eye  that  must  be  satisfied  before  a 
good  housekeeper  can  rest  in  peace.  I was 
made  rudely  aware  of  this  when  idling  ov'^er  my 
plants  one  day  inside  my  ventilator.  From 
the  area  down  below  a horrible  effluvium  rose 
up,  and  drove  the  sweet  fragrance  of  my 
flowers  away  before  its  odious  breath.  The 
explanation  was  simple  : the  weather  was  hot, 
the  dust-bin  was  full  to  overflowing,  because 
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the  dustman  had  neglected  to  call.  This  was 
no  new  bogie  put  up  to  frighten  me  ; it  was  a 
grim  and  nasty  spectre  of  everyday  life,  one 
quite  familiar  to  the  servants,  only  screened 
from  myself,  and  as  bad  and  deleterious  to 
health  as  the  foul  cattle-pits  of  my  neigh- 
bours. Various  ways  and  means  for  grap- 
pling with  my  new  - found  enemy  kept 
coursing  through  my  mind.  It  was  a black 
spot  in  the  sun  of  my  existence.  A rosebud 
fallen  from  the  chaplet  of  Hygeia.  At  last 
I fell  upon  a plan  by  which  the  cellars  of  my 
area  are  kept  as  wholesome  and  clean  as  the 
attics.  Towards  the  furtherance  of  my 
scheme  I had  to  write  to  the  Vestry  and 
gain  the  goodwill  of  these  gentlemen  and 
of  the  dust-contractor,  and  met  with  great 
civility  and  no  obstruction.  Consequently 
the  pestiferous  dustbin  no  longer  exists.  I 
ordered  the  usual  stone  receptacle  to  be 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  all  the  con- 
taminated soil  to  be  removed.  New  floorino- 
was  laid  down,  and  is  lightly  sprinkled  with 
saw-dust.  Iron  bars  furnished  with  hooks 
are  fixed  across  the  cellar.  Suspended  there- 
from are  three  or  four  sacks  of  moderate  size, 
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with  open  mouths  ready  to  hand  for  the  con- 
venience of  servants.  The  sacks  have  four 
iron  rings,  two  of  which  hang  on  the  hooks, 
and  two  of  which  are  ready  for  the  dustman 
when  he  shoulders  the  bundle. 

For  all  kitchen  refuse  two  zinc  pails  are  pro- 
vided, the  one  being  taken  away  full  and  the 
other  returned  empty  daily.  When  the  dust- 
man calls  he  is  saved  all  trouble  in  gathering 
the  dust  into  a very  defective  basket  by  find- 
ing it  ready  packed  for  carrying  off  The 
ideal  plan  is  to  have  the  sacks  carted  away 
full  and  returned  on  the  next  visit  empty,  as 
are  the  pails  ; but  to  make  it  worth  the  dust- 
contractors’  while,  the  scheme  requires  the 
co-operation  of  neighbours,  a thing  not  easily 
obtained.  One  lady  to  whom  1 spoke  on 
the  anaesthetic  subject  said  ‘ she  always  tried 
not  to  think  of  these  things.’  Even  as  it  is, 
we  are  saved  the  nuisance  of  debris  being 
scattered  about  our  steps  and  door,  - by  its 
clean  mode  of  transit  from  the  cellar  to 
the  cart,  and  pending  some  better  or  more 
extensive  organization  we  are  thankful  even 
for  the  half-measure  we  now  enjoy,  and 
which,  after  all,  is  a simple  remedy  for  a 
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grave  evil,  and  contributes  to  make  our 

O ' 

home  something  more  than  the  semblance 
of  a Desirable  Family  Residence. 


SCARLET  FEVER. 

One  morning  while  at  breakfast  the  post 
brought  the  unwelcome  news  that  my  son 
had  shown  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever  at 
school,  and  was  deported  to  the  adjoining 
infirmary,  where  several  of  his  companions 
were  lying  in  different  stages  of  the  disease. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  submission,  as 
rushing  to  and  fro  would  do  no  good,  and 
might  be  attended  with  danger  to  others. 
The  daily  bulletins  were  favourable,  and  the 
boy  "had  every  attention.  About  the  third 
day  a medical  friend  called  to  say  he  had 
been  desired  by  one  of  the  parents  to  visit 
her  son,  whom  he  found  delirious  and  in  a 
dangerous  condition  in  the  school  infirmary 
in  question.  He  described  my  son  as  look- 
ing bright  and  well,  but  advised  his  instant 
removal  to  a better  atmosphere. 
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I now  laid  my  plans  for  bringing  the  boy 
home.  On  our  top  floor  two  rooms  are 
divided  from  the  rest  of  the  house  by  a 
passage,  one  being  called  the  sick-room, 
although  all  the  rooms  up  there  are  arranged 
on  the  same  hygienic  plan,  having  varnished 
wall-papers  and  ceilings,  and  bare  boards 
with  rugs.  My  directions  to  the  servants 
on  this  occasion  were  as  follows  : Remove 
all  unnecessary  furniture,  rugs  and  curtains ; 
dust  ceiling  and  walls,  clean  windows,  scrub 
floors,  and  wash  paint.  Take  the  drawers 
with  their  contents  to  another  room,  and 
leave  the  skeleton  to  be  used  as  shelves 
for  necessaries.  Place  a pail  containing 
disinfecting  solution  in  a corner  of  the 
room  for  the  reception  of  handkerchiefs 
and  clothes  from  the  sick-bed.  A sheet 
soaked  in  dilute  carbolic  acid  was  placed 
across  the  passage,  which  cut  off  the  in- 
fected quarters  from  the  rest  of  the  house. 
The  room  was  provided  with  wood,  coal, 
matches,  candles,  oil  for  anointing  the  body, 
and  other  essentials.  Fresh  articles  could 
be  brought  into  the  room  by  the  nurse  in 
attendance  from  a table  outside,  but  nothing 
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was  to  leave  the  room  that  could  be  burnt, 
all  remains  of  food  burnt,  and  all  clothes  dis- 
infected. I warned  the  servants  to  use  every 
precaution  against  the  spread  of  infection. 

Meanwhile  I had  despatched  a carriage 
from  the  livery  stables  to  Croydon  to  fetch 
the  boy.  1 candidly  told  the  job-master  the 
nature  of  the  mission,  and  made  him  remove 
all  the  cushions  and  supplant  them  with  the 
pillows  and  blankets  of  the  sick-room.  The 
carriage  was  properly  disinfected  afterwards. 

About  ten  o’clock  that  night  the  carriage 
arrived,  the  butler  on  the  box,  greatly 
terrified  and  smoking  hard  to  keep  away 
the  plague.  The  invalid  within  was  ex- 
tremely lively,  having  devoured  all  the 
biscuits  and  oranges  his  mother  had  pro- 
vided, and  impelled  with  a fearful  desire  to 
rush  into  everybody’s  arms. 

Notwithstanding  his  close  contact  with 
disease  in  all  its  virulence,  the  early  symp- 
toms of  sore  throat  and  sickness  went  no 
further  ; he  never  peeled,  and  was  released 
from  custody  in  three  weeks  perfectly  well. 

Since  these  days  I have  joined  the 
National  Health  Society,  and  annex  for  the 
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benefit  of  others  its  rules  for  preventintj’  the 
spread  of  scarlet  fever. 

1.  All  needless  woollen  or  other  draperies 
should  be  removed  from  the  room  in  which 
the  patient  lies,  and  be  immediately  dis- 
infected. 

2.  All  discharges  from  the  patient  should 
be  received  in  vessels  in  which  a solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate, carbolic  acid  or  chloride 
of  lime  or  other  disinfectant  is  constantly 
kept. 

3.  All  bed  and  body  linen  should  be 
plunged  into  water  containing  a disinfectant, 
IMMEDIATELY  it  is  taken  from  the  patient,  and 
BEFORE  it  is  taken  from  the  room. 

* It  should  be  remembered  that  both  carbolic  acid 
and  corrosive  sublimate  are  poisons,  and  that  their  use 
cannot  be  recommended,  except  under  proper  control. 
A solution  fitted  for  the  desired  purposes  may  be  made 
with  half  oz.  corrosive  sublimate,  one  fluid  oz.  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  five  grains  of  commercial  aniline  blue, 
in  three  gallons  (a  bucketful)  of  common  water.  It 
ought  not  to  cost  more  than  3d.  the  bucketful,  and  should 
not  be  further  diluted.  The  use  of  non-metallic  vessels 
(wooden  or  earthenware  house-tubs  or  buckets)  should  be 
enjoined  on  those  who  receive  it,  and  articles  that  have 
been  soaked  in  it  should  be  set  to  soak  in  common 
water  for  some  hours  before  they  go  to  the  wash. 
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4.  Pocket-handkerchiefs  should  not  be 
used,  but  small  pieces  of  raCT,  which  should 
be  burnt  directly. 

5-  Nurses  and  others,  whose  hands  come 
in  contact  with  the  patient,  should  wash  them 
in  water  containing  chloride  of  lime,  a quarter 
of  a pound  to  a gallon  of  water  ; universal 
disinfecting  powder,  a pound  to  a gallon  of 
water  ; or  other  disinfectants,  and  afterwards 
in  plain  soap  and  water.  The  person  in 
charge  of  the  sick  should  not  mix  with  the 
rest  of  the  family,  and  should  wear  dresses 
made  of  washing  materials. 

6.  All  glasses,  cups,  etc.,  used  by  the 
patient  should  be  carefully  cleaned  in  boiling 
water  before  being  used  by  other  persons. 

7-  1 he  sick  - room  should  be  kept  well 
ventilated  day  and  night  ; the  lower  sash 
may  be  raised  two  or  three  inches,  and  a 
piece  of  wood  be  placed  underneath  it,  so  as 
to  close  the  whole  of  the  opening,  and  thus 
allow  of  ventilation  above  the  meeting- bar  of 
the  lower  sash. 

8.  I he  bed,  mattress,  and  woollen  articles 
which  have  been  used  by  the  patient  or 
exposed  to  the  infection  should  be  disinfected 
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in  the  following  manner,  as  soon  as  the 
patient  is  convalescent : The  bed  and  mat- 
tresses should  be  taken  off  the  bedstead,  and 
the  latter,  if  iron,  removed  from  the  room, 
after  being  well  washed  with  disinfecting 
soap : the  mattresses  should  be  placed  on  end, 
the  woollen  articles  spread  on  chairs,  chimney 
and  windows  effectually  closed,  and  the  room 
disinfected  with  sulphur,  by  throwing  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a pound  of  sulphur  on  some 
red-hot  cinders  in  an  earthenware  pan,  which 
has  been  previously  placed  on  a brick  in  a 
large  pan  partly  filled  with  water.  The  door 
should  be  immediately  shut,  and  kept  so  for 
twelve  hours,  after  which  the  windows  should 
be  opened.  The  person  who  goes  into  the 
room  to  open  the  windows  should  first  cover 
the  mouth  and  nose  with  a handkerchief 
moistened  with  water. 

9.  The  room  in  which  the  patient  has  been 
laid  up  should  never  be  again  occupied  or  let 
afresh  until  it  has  been  disinfected  with 
sulphur  in  the  manner  above  described,  and 
been  thoroughly  cleansed. 

By  careful  attention  to  these  directions 
the  chance  of  the  infection  spreading,  from 
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the  discharges  of  the  patient,  is  greatly- 
lessened. 

Danger  is  not  limited  to  the  throat  affection; 
it  must  also  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  minute 
size  of  the  infectious  matters,  as  the  skin  peels 
off  either  in  flakes,  or  almost  like  dust,  which 
floats  in  the  air  without  being  seen.  Each 

OF  THESE  LITTLE  ATOMS  MAY  CAUSE  SCARLET 
FEVER.  While  they  are  on  the  body,  they 
may  be  readily  rendered  harmless  ; but,  once 
afloat  in  the  air,  they  are  in  a great  degree 
beyond  our  power. 

1 he  first  thing  to  aim  at  is  to  prevent 
these  minute  particles  getting  away  before 
they  are  disinfected.  This  can  be  readily 
effected  by  simply  anointing  the  surface  of 
the  body,  scalp  included,  twice  a day  with 
olive  oil.  The  oil  may  be  slightly  impreg- 
nated with  camphor,  as  it  assists  in  relieving 
the  itching.  As  early  as  the  fourth  day  of 
the  eruption,  white  scales  may  often  be 
observed  on  the  skin  of  the  neck  and  arms, 
which  should  be  the  signal  for  the  first 
employment  of  the  oil.  I'rom  this  time,  the 
oiling  should  be  continued  until  the  patient 
is  well  enough  to  take  a warm  bath,  in  which 
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the  whole  person — scalp  included — should  be 
well  scrubbed,  disinfecting  soap  being  abund- 
antly used  during  the  process.  These  baths 
should  be  repeated  every  other  day,  with  the 
continued  use  of  disinfecting  soap,  until  the 
peeling  has  ceased. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  isolation 
is  necessary  may  be  set  down  as  two  months, 
without  reference  to  desquamation ; but  if 
there  be  lingering  kidney  disease  or  dis- 
charge from  throat  or  nostril  it  ought  to  be 
longer. 

N.B.  Scarlatina  is  the  same  disease  as 
scarlet  fever,  being  only  another  name  for  it. 

It  may  be  advisable  here  to  add  that, 
according  to  modern  scientific  knowledge, 
the  most  potent  means  commonly  available 
for  the  destruction  of  disease  organisms  is 
by  boiling  the  infected  linen  or  other  articles. 
In  the  case  of  bedding  and  such  things  as 
cannot  be  subjected  to  boiling,  the  same  end 
may  be  attained  by  exposing  them  in  a high- 
pressure  steam  disinfecting  apparatus,  such 
as  many  sanitary  authorities  now  possess. 
Ordinary  disinfectants  cannot  as  a rule  be  so 
applied  as  to  have  the  same  success,  but  their 
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use  often  inculcates  habits  of  caution  and 
cleanliness  which  it  is  important  to  observe. 

Free  exposure  to  fresh  air  and  sunlight 
are  also  invaluable  in  getting  rid  of  the 
virulence  of  infective  matter.  A nurse  or 
attendant  on  a patient  suffering  from  infec- 
tious disease  should  be  careful  always  to 
wash  her  hands  and  nails  before  leaving 
the  sick-room  ; she  should  never  partake 
of  food  in  the  sick-room,  and  no  professional 
nurse  should  ever  permit  herself  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  biting  her  nails. 
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CHEMICAL  DEPARTMENT,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. 

DRINKINC;  WATER. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  READING  THE  RESULTS  OF 
ANALYSIS. 

The  accompanying  analytical  table  is  to  be 
read  thus  ; 100,000  lb.  of  spring  water  from 
The  Laggan,  Scotland,  contained  ii‘32  lb.  of 
solid  matter ; the  organic  substances,  con- 
stituting a portion  of  this  matter,  contained 
0*15 1 lb.  of  carbon,  and  o'Oi8  lb.  of  nitrogen. 
The  above  quantity  of  water  also  contained 
0'05  lb.  of  ammonia,  and  o’oqp  lb.  of  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  nitrates  and  nitrites,  whilst  the 
total  amount  of  combined  nitrogen  in  every 
form  was  o‘io8  lb.  The  above  weight  of 


RESULTS  OK  ANALYSIS  EXPRESSED  IN  PARTS  PER  100,000. 
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water  also  contained  2‘o  lb.  of  chlorine  ; and 
5’ I lb.  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  other  hardening'  or  soap-destroy- 
ing ingredients,  expressed  in  the  table  as  total 
hardness  ; of  these  o lb.  would  be  got  rid  of 
by  boiling  the  water  for  half  an  hour,  and 
are  therefore  called  temporary  hardness, 
whilst  5 ‘I  lb.  would  still  remain  in  solution, 
constituting  permanent  hardness. 

The  numbers  in  the  analytical  table  can 
be  converted  into  grains  per  imperial  gallon 
by  multiplying  them  by  7,  and  then  moving 
the  decimal  point  one  place  to  the  left.  The 
same  operation  transforms  the  hardness  in 
the  table  into  degrees  of  hardness  on  Clark’s 
scale. 

E.  Frankl.wd. 


SIR  ROBERT  RAWLINSON  ON  RATS. 

One  prime  test  of  the  condition  of  inhabited 
premises  is  the  presence  of  rats,  as  if  this 
type  ot  vermin  can  live,  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  drains  and  premises.  li 
therefore  you  hear  rats  ' named  as  living 
on  any  premises,  house,  stables,  or  other 
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buildings,  there  is  something  defective  in 
sewers,  drains,  and  basements;  and  most  prob- 
ably there  will  have  been  fever.  At  Aln- 
wick town  and  castle,  before  I sewered  and 
drained  them,  in  1849-50,  rats  swarmed 
in  the  old  sewers  and  drains,  but  from  local 
causes  these  rats  had  become  discriminating, 
and  in  a degree  fashionable,  as  when  the 
castle  had  company  the  rats  resorted  there  ; 
but  when  the  castle  was  vacated,  the  rats 
put  up  with  town  fare.  1 he  new  sewers 
and  drains,  however,  spoiled  their  game, 
as  they  could  neither  harbour  nor  feed  in 
them. 

Any  shooting  lodge  infested  with  rats  may 
be  rid  of  them  by  abolishing  old  large  drains 
and  cesspits,  and  draining  by  6-inch  and 
4-inch  glazed  earthenware  pipes,  truly  laid, 
securely  pointed,  and  well  ventilated. 


SIR  ROBERT  RAWI.INSON  ON  WHOLESOME 
HOUSES. 

‘THE  TIMES,’  KEll.  6,  1 873. 

I WILL  attempt  to  describe  an  English 
residence — not  an  imaginary  case,  but  a type, 
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I am  sorry  to  say,  of  many  large  houses  in 
existence  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  about  twenty  years 
since  this  case  came  beneath  my  notice.  In 
one  of  the  midland  counties  of  Elneland 
stood  a mansion  in  its  own  park,  with 
charming  landscape  views  around  ; the 
house  was  roomy,  substantial,  and  in  some 
respects  might  have  been  termed  orna- 
mental. The  reception-rooms  were  hand- 
somely furnished,  and  the  owner,  being 
wealthy,  and  a man  of  taste,  had  a fine 
collection  of  pictures  and  drawings,  with 
bronzes  and  other  articles  of  verht.  The 
family  was  young  and  numerous,  and, 
previous  to  the  occupation  of  this  house, 
had  been  remarkably  healthy.  Before 
twelve  months’  occupation  had  passed,  sick- 
ness commenced,  both  among  the  servants 
and  the  youngest  children.  It  set  in  with 
lassitude,  headaches,  low  fevers,  and  liability 
to  colds  and  sore  throat.  Some  of  the 
servants  had  to  leave ; then  the  youngest 
child  died,  and  after  this  a second,  the  elder 
girls  being  weak,  languid  and  sickly  ; the 
mother  began  to  break  down  with  watching 
and  weariness,  and  then  the  eldest  daughter 
died.  The  sons  and  father,  being  more  out 
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of  doors,  did  not  suffer  in  anything  like  the 
same  degree  ; but,  seeing  his  home  gradually 
made  desolate,  and  the  health  of  his  wife 
and^  remaining  daughters  failing,  under 
advice  he  left  the  place  and  went  southwards 
to  a warmer  and  milder  climate.  The  house 
and  estate,  after  a time,  were  sold,  and  were 
again  occupied,  the  new  residents  com- 
mencing a similar  course  of  sickness,  ending 
also^  in  premature  deaths.  The  remaining 
portion  of  this  family  also  terminated  their 
occupation  by  leaving  the  place  in  despair. 
The  house  was  again  sold  ‘ a great  bargain  ’ ; 
but  the  purchaser,  knowing  something  of 
the  history  of  the  previous  occupants,  and, 
hearing  it  said  that  ‘ the  place  was  unhealthy,’ 
had  the  cellar  floors  broken  up  and  examined. 
The  entire  basement  of  the  house  was  then 
found  to  be  traversed  by  large  sewers  and 
drains,  commencing  in  cesspits  and  ending 
in  cesspools.  The  subsoil  was,  like  the 
sewers  and  drains,  porous ; closets  and  sinks 
having  passed  solids  and  fluids  into  these 
cesspits,  sewers,  and  drains,  to  accumulate, 
to  stagnate,  to  ferment,  and  to  generate  and 
give  off  foul  gases,  external  means  for 
ventilation  not  having  been  provided,  so 
that  the  foul  gases  permeated  through 
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chinks,  cracks,  and  rat  - holes  into  and 
through  the  house.  In  the  yard  outside, 
as  also  in  the  scullery  inside,  there  were 
wells  and  pumps,  the  water  being,  however, 
cool,  bright  and  sparkling.  Large  cisterns 
of  lead  caught  from  the  roofs  rain-water, 
to  be  used  for  washing ; but  as  it  made 
stronger  tea  than  the  pump-water,  it  was 
frequently  used  for  this  purpose.  Chemical 
analysis  showed  that  the  well-water,  notwith- 
standing the  tempting  appearance,  was 
sewage  - tainted,  through  the  subsoil,  so  as 
to  be  poisonous ; and  the  large  open  lead 
cisterns  were  observed  to  be  ‘ bright  as 
silver’  between  ‘wind  and  water,’  and 
analysis  found  that  this  gave  an  impreg- 
nation of  lead  to  this  soft  water.  The 
causes  of  past  sickness,  premature  deaths, 
and  untenable  family  misery  were  fully 
revealed — the  entire  basement  of  this  beauti- 
fully situated  country  mansion  proving  on 
examination  to  have  been  one  vast  cesspit 
of  corrupt  and  corrupting  matter,  tainting  air 
and  water  alike.  The  cesspits  and  cesspools 
were  emptied  and  filled  in  with  earth  and 
quick-lime,  the  large  sewers  and  foul  drains, 
,with  the  foul  subsoil,  were  removed,  and 
the  entire  area  covered  with  quick  - lime 
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concrete.  New  drains  were  laid,  which 
were  both  water  and  air  tight,  and  these 
were  fully  ventilated,  and  sink  pipes  were 
cut  off  from  the  drains.  A supply  of 
water  from  a spring  at  a distance  was 
brought  in,  and  the  house  then,  as  a 
dwelling,  became  as  wholesome  to  live  in 
as  it  was  charming  to  look  at.  The  cost 
to  remedy  the  basement,  the  sewers,  and  the 
drains  was  about  ^1,100;  the  cost  of  the 
new  water  supply,  with  fire  apparatus  and 
fittings,  about  ^1,500 — total,  ^2,600.  The 
original  cost  of  the  house  to  build  might 
have  been  about  ^20,000.  House  and 
estate  sold  for  ^70,000,  having  upwards  of 
600  acres  of  land. 

I give  this  case  in  full,  which  is  not 
imaginary,  as  a warning ; and  the  cost  of 
renovation  for  consideration.  Old  houses, 
nor,  indeed,  new  houses,  if  in  such  a mess 
as  described,  cannot  be  pulled  to  pieces  and 
be  made  safe  at  a small  cost ; but  to  do 
such  necessary  work  in  the  first  instance,  as 
a part  of  the  original  plan  and  construction, 
would  not  cost  one-fourth  of  the  sum  named. 
All  country  houses  (mansions)  are  not  so 
bad  as  the  one  described  ; but,  having  in- 
spected many  houses  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
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land  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century, 
I feel  bound  to  say  th^t  I have  never 
found  one  with  unobjectionable  • and  safe 
drainage. 


THE  END. 


niLT.ING  AND  SONS,  fUINTKRS,  GUILDFORD* 
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